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THE FIRST THEATRE IN AMERICA. 


A VIEW OF THE NEW THEATRE IN NEW YORK.! 


Some writers upon the subject of our 
early theatricals are reluctant to concede 
that previous to the arrival of Hallam’s 
company at Williamsburg, Va., there were 
either play-houses or players in the pro- 


' Mr. Theodore L. Chase one of the publishers of the 
Recorp, has here given us a brief paper on the First Ploy- 
House in America, fixing its location at Williamsburg, 

irginia, so early as 1723. Accompanying this paper the 
Racorp presents to its readers a reduced copy of a rare print 
of the first Park Theatre, in New York, kindly lent for the 
none b Mr. H. F. Sewall, of that city. 

: Par Theatre which continued to be the leading one 
in the United States during half a century, stood on the eas- 
tern side of Park Row, opposite the centre of the new Post 
€ building where now four four-stories brown stone build- 
ings may be seen, devoted to Merchandising, When built, 

was Called the ‘“‘ new theatre,” for there was an older one on 


fessional acceptation of these terms, or in 
other words that theatrical performers were 
amateurs, not making the stage a business 
pursuit, and the houses called theatres 
were either rooms or buildings used tem- 


the north side of John Street, between Nassau Street and 
Broadway, (now Nos. 13, 15 and 17) which was built in_1767, 
and continued to be the principal Fanning in New York, 
until the Park Theatre was erected in 1797, by a company of 
entlemen one hundred and thirty in number, com of 
leading citizens of New York, for whom William Henderson 
was acting agent. It was leased to, William Dunlap and John 
Hodgkinson, and on the agth of January, 1798, was opened in 
a yet unfinished state, and with scanty supply of scenes. The 
scenery, machinery and s , were under the mai ment 
of Charles Ciceri, and the landscapes were painted Mr. 
Audin, his assistant. 

The play of that first night was Shakespeare’s, “ As you like 
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porarily for the purpose. Dunlap’s His- 


tory of the American Theatre has had 
much influence in producing these convic- 
tions, it being reasonably supposed that he 
having access to authorities not now at- 
tainable ; persons who figured at an early 
period of the country’s theatrical history, 
actors in every sense in the midst of the 
transactions they described must have 
been beyond dispute, correct in the state- 
ments they made. 

Whether Hallam is entitled to the 
appellation, ‘‘Father of the American 
Stage’’ conferred upon him by Dunlap, 
it is the purpose of this paper to consider. 
Dunlap obtaining his information from 
Lewis Hallam, who was twelve years of 
age when he came to America with his 
father’s company, states that the following 
persons crossed the Atlantic in the 
Charming Sally, and formed the dra- 
matis persone in the ‘‘Merchant of 


it,’ and the farce was ‘‘ The Purse.”” The house was crow- 
ded. ‘The prologue spoken by Mr. Hodgkinson was written 
by Dr. E. H. Smith, then one of the leading physicians of 
New York. The receipts on that first night amounted to 
$1232, but after that they were, for sometime, below the ex- 
en, and in April a new arrangement was made, by which 

fr. Dunlap leased the theatre at the price of $ , a year, 
and became sole proprietor. He continued the business sev- 
eral years, until the ato bankrupted him. 

Mr. ey in his ‘‘ History of the American Theatre,” 
says, ‘* With little knowledge of the world, and none of thea- 
tres, except as seen before the curtaln, I was little fitted for 
the task | had uridertaken.”” Mr. Dunlap gives the following 
interesting items of the weekly expenses of the theatre at the 
time he leased it, ‘*’‘The salaries to actors and actresses. as 
follows, amount to 480 dollars weekly, viz.: Mr. and Mrs. 
Hallam, so; Mr, and Mrs, Johnson, 45; the first 20, the 
second 25; Mrs. Oldmixon, 37; Mr. Cooper, 25; Mrs. Mel- 
moth, 20; Mr. Tyler, 20; Mr. Jefferson, 23; artin, 18; 
(and for superintending the stage and making properies, 7 
more) Mr. faltam, Jun., 16; Mrs. Hogg, 14; Mr. Hogg, 13; 
Miss Westray, 13; Miss E, Westray, 12; Mr. Lee, 12, as 
performer and property man; two message carriers (each 8) 
16; Mrs. Seymour, 16; Mr, Seymour, 9g; Mr. Miller, 12; Miss 

ogg; 4; estimate for three others 54; Mrs. Collins, 12; with 
supernumeraries, 32. 

The view of the Park Theatre given at the head of this 
paper, was drawn and engraved for the ‘‘ American Almanac, 
and New York Directory,’’ for 1797, by E. Tisdale, then a 
young miniature =, designer and engraver, He illus- 
trated Trumbull’s M’ Fingal, and Alsop and Dwight’s ‘‘ Echo.” 
From New York he went to Hartford, and became a partner 
in what was known as ‘‘ The Graphic Company,’’ which was 
chiefly engaged in executing plates for bank notes. With that 
company he was connected, until 1825. Mr. Tisdale was the 
author of the political satire known as ‘The Gerrymander,” 
with an illustration from his pencil printed on a broad-side in 
1812, in which Elbridge Gerry was lashed for his political sins 
against the Federalists. 

In the Merchantile Advertiser for July 8, 1797, appears 
the following advertisement. 

“This day is published, for sale by I. Loncwortn, 66 
Nassau Street, price 4s. 6d. stitched, and 5s. 3d. half-bd. 
Longworths AMERICAN ALMANAC and New York Directory, 
for the 22d year of American independence. Embellished 
with a view of the New Theatre.” 
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Venice’’ and ‘‘Lethe,’’ the first represen- 
tation ever given at Williamsburg or in 
the country, viz. Messrs. Rigby, Clarkson, 
Singleton, Herbert, Wynell, Hallam, Ma- 
lone, Adcock, Mrs. Hallam, Miss Palmer 
and Miss Hallam. ‘The company landed 
at Yorktown on the 28th of June, 1752, 
and this performance was given September 
5th, following. That at least two of 
these performers did not belong to Hal- 
lam’s Company is evident from the follow 
ing announcement in the Maryland Ga- 
zette of June 18th, 1752. ‘*By permis- 
sion of his honor, the President, at the 
new theatre in Annapolis, by the company 
of Comedians from Virginia on Monday 
next, being the 22d of this instant, (June) 
will be performed ‘‘ The Beggars Opera,”’ 
likewise a farce called the ‘‘ Lying Valet,’’ 
to begin precisely at 7 o’clock. Box 1os, 
pit 7s. 6d. No person to be admitted 
behind the scenes.”’ 

The principal performers belonging’ to 
this company appear to have been Messrs. 
Wynell, Herbert, Eyanson, Kean and 
Miss Osburn. They performed while here 
‘The Busy Body,’’ ‘‘ Beaux Stratagem,”’ 
‘*Recruiting Officer,’? ‘‘London Mer- 
chant,’’ ‘‘Cato,’’ ‘Richard III,’’ with 
many others.’”? 

There are two particulars connected 
with this performance that claim special 
notice, the first is, that the entire com- 
pany is announced as ‘‘ Zhe company of 
comedians from Virginia;’’ the other that 
Messrs. Wynell and Herbert are here 
found performing in Annapolis, at least a 
week before Hallam arrived with his com- 
pany at Yorktown, of which they are said 
to have formed a part coming over with 
him in the Charming Sally. That there 
is no mistake in the date of Hallam’s 
arrival, the following extract from his 
address to the Magistrates and the public 
of New York City in July, 1753, will 
show. ‘In April, 1752, Mr. Hallam, & 
Co., being solicited by several gentlemen 
in London, and sundry Virginia captains, 
they embarked and arrived at Yorktown, 
Va. the 28th of June.’’ This renders it 


1 Annals of Annapolis, pages 127, 128. 
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certain that the Virginia comedians played 
in Williamsburg before Hallam arrived, 
then went to Annapolis, performed there, 
and Wynell and Herbert retraced their 
steps to join Hallam in opening at Wil- 
liamsburg, on the 5th September, 1752. 
Except in connection with this perform- 
ance we do not find their names men- 
tioned in the ‘‘ History of the American 
Theatre ;’’ further evidence that they did 
not come over with Hallam, or belong to 
his company. 

Judge Daly in a very able discourse 
before the New York Historical Society 
mentioning these performances at Anna- 
polis, says, ‘‘Some new names appear 
among the members, such as Eyarson, 
Wynell, and Herbert, while many of the 
old members had left, a circumstance 
warranting the supposition that there was 
either another company then performing 
in the South, or that these actors had re- 
turned to England, or to the West Indies.’’ 
I think the former of these conclusions 
the more correct, and that these actors 
were connected with the Virginia Come- 
dians, whose performances up to the 
period of which we write were confined 
to Virginia, as there is good authority for 
stating that there were theatrical per- 
formances at Williamsburg twenty or 
thirty years before Hallain’s advent. 

At the present time contemporary local 
newspapers are our first and best resort for 
information on these and similar remote 
matters. The Virginia Gazette was the 
earliest newspaper published in Virginia, 
the first number of which was issued at 
Williamsburg, August 6th, 1736. The 
next month, the number for September 
contained the following advertisement, 
“‘This evening will be performed at the 
Theatre by the young gentlemen of the 
College, The Tragedy of Cato, and on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday next 
will be acted the following comedies by 
the ladies and gentlemen of the company,”’ 
viz. ‘‘ The Busy Body,”’ ‘‘ The Recruiting 
Officer,’’ and the ‘Beaux Stratagem.’’ 
In the same paper for May 26th, 1768, is 
announced a performance for the benefit 
of Mrs, Parker at the O/d Theatre, near 
the Capitol, by the Virginia Company of 
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Comedians on Friday, the 3d of June, 
when will be presented ‘‘The Beggars 
Opera’’ and ‘*The Anatomist or Sham 
Doctor.’’ This is only sixteen years after 
Hallam’s arrival, when it is evident there 
were two theatres in Williamsburg, the o/@ 
and the new, the latter the one probably 
fitted up by Hallam, the former that men- 
tioned by Hugh Jones, Chaplain to the 
General Assembly. 

Another important point for considera- 
tion is that the company still bore the 
title of Virginia Comedians as announced 
in 1752. ‘There being no newspaper in 
Virginia previous to 1736, all further in- 
formation concerning theatricals in Wil- 
liamsburg would have been lost had there 
not fortunately been preserved a pamphlet 
of 150 pages 12mo. entitled ‘‘ The Present 
State of Viginia,’’ by Hugh Jones, A.M., 
published during the period that Sir 
Alexander Spotswood was governor, viz. 
between 1710 and 1723 (a copy of which 
is in the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington.) The following relating to Wil- 
liamsburg is from that work, ‘‘ Fronting 
the College at near its whole breadth is 
extended a whole street mathematically 
straight, at the other end of which stands 
the Capitol, a noble, beautiful and com- 
modious pile as any of its kind, built at 
the cost of the late queen, and by direc- 
tion of the governor.’’ A lengthy de- 
scription, in detail of this building follows. 

‘Parallel to the main street mentioned, 
is a street on each side of it, but neither 
quite so long nor so broad, and at proper, 
distances are small cross streets; for the 
convenience of communication. Near the 
middle stands the church which is a large 
strong piece of brickwork in the form of a 
cross, nicely regular and convenient, and 
adorned as the best churches in London. 
This, from the parish, is called Bruton 
church, where I had the honor of being 
lecturer.' Near this is a large octagon 
tower, which is the magazine, or repository 
of arms and ammunition.? Not far from 


1 This church is yet standing, one of the latest survivors of 
the old churches in Virginia. 


2 A picture of the old Magazine may be seen in the second 
viees ‘a Lossing’s “‘ Pictorial Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion,” 
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hence is a large area for a market place, 
near which is a p/ay-house and good bowl- 
ing green. Williamsburg is now incor- 
porated and made a market town, and 
governed by a mayor and aldermen, and 
is well stocked, both with rich stores of 
all sorts of goods, and well furnished with 
the best provisions and liquors. 

‘* Here dwell several very good families, 
and more reside here at their own houses 
in public times. They live in the same 
neat manner, dress after the same modes, 
and behave themselves exactly as the 
gentry in London; most families of any 
note having a coach, berlin, or chaise. 
The number of artificers here is daily 
augmented as are convenient ordinaries, 
or inns for the accommodation of strangers. 
The servants here as in other parts of the 
country, are English, Scotch, Irish and 
Negroes * * * * * T have seen as fine 
an appearance, as good diversion, and as 
splendid entertainments in Gov’r Spots- 
wood’s time as I have seen anywhere else.”’ 
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Williamsburg at the time this pamphlet 
was written had been settled a hundred 
years, and the author gives a very clear 
description of society there at the opening 
of the 18th century. William and Mary’s 
College with its corps of professors and 
nearly a hundred students, the governor 
living in almost royal state; with a polite 
and brilliant circle around him, the wealth 
of the city greater in proportion to its 
population than any in the country, ren- 
dered it the centre of fashion and learn- 
ing, the inhabitants enjoy_ng the elegant 


_ leisure that gives development to art, and 


is especially favorable to the encourage- 
ment and patronage of the drama. It is 
in the midst of these scenes we find re- 
corded the earliest theatrical performance 
in our dramatic history, and further inves- 
tigation of this intéresting subject may 
bring to light other incidents connected 
with the Theatre erected in Williamsburg 
previous to 1723—the first Play-house in 
America. 





REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS JOHNSON. 


THOMAS JOHNSON was one of the most 
active patriots in Maryland, in the struggle 
for the independence of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Colonies, and he was the first Chief 
Magistrate of the Republican State of 
Maryland, succeeding the royal Governor 
Sir William Eden, with whom he had 
been on terms of social intimacy. He 
was a member of the First Continental 
Congress, having for his colleagues, Robert 
Goldsborough, Samuel Chase, Matthew 
Tilghman and William Paca. 

When in the Congress of 1775, it was 
resolved to appoint a commander-in-chief 
of ‘‘all the continental forces raised and 
to be raised,’’ the choice of a person for 
such commander was a most delicate and 
difficult task, for there were already leaders 
in the field who deserved the highest 
praise for their patriotism, but lacked 
many of the essential qualifications for gene- 
ral leadership. Artemus Ward was then the 
commander-in-chief of all the New Eng- 


land forces which really constituted the 
suddenly improvised army of the Revolu- 
tion; and while his merits commanded 
universal approbation, it was conceived he 
was not precisely the man wanted to fill 
the office of generallissimo. It seemed 
essential, however, to please the New 
England people, and herein lay the chief 
difficulty. John Adams, the New England 
leader in council removed that difficulty, 
when, before the adoption of the forces 
then (June 1775) gathered near Boston, 
as a Continental Army, the subject was 
discussed. At the conclusion of remarks 
on that topic, Mr. Adams expressed his 
intention to propose a member of the Con- 
gress then in session, from Virginia, as 
Chief of that Army. Whereupon Thomas 
Johnson a delegate from Maryland, arose 
and nominated Colonel GEoRGE WasH- 
INGTON, and he was chosen by the unani- 
mous vote of the Congress. 

' All through the war that followed, Mr. 
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Johnson was an active participator in 
civil duties ; and was a member of the first 
committee appointed by Congress late in 
1775, for carrying on foreign correspon- 
dence through friends in Europe. His 
associates were Benjamin Harrison, Dr. 
Franklin, John Dickenson, and John Jay. 

The following reminiscence of Mr. John- 
son, was communicated to the writer of 
this, many years ago, by the Reverend 
Charles Mann, of Gloucester Court-House, 
Virginia, who was personally acquainted 
with the Governor, and received the anec- 
dotes from his lips: 

In 1775, a dinner party was given at 
Annapolis, by Governor Eden, the royal 
representative. The invitation to all the 
prominent men of the city, was very 
earnest, and many good Whigs had suspi- 
cions that there was a motive for it, 
besides hospitality. ‘Thomas Johnson was 
among the guests. He was an eminent 
lawyer and staunch Whig. When the 
cloth was removed, Eden rose, and as 
usual gave as the first toast, ‘‘ His Majesty 
George III.’’ It was customary to drink 
that toast, standing. Now it was con- 
sidered a test of public feeling. Though 
every man raised his glass, it was returned 
to the table in silence. When the com- 
pany were about to retire in an unpleasant 
mood, Johnson invited the company todine 
with him the next day, provided the Gov- 
ernor had no engagements, and would form 
one of the party. Eden tried to excuse 
himself, but Johnson would not listen. 
The next day, the same party again met at 
dinner. Johnson arose to propose the first 
toast. He said that the King generally 
received the first honors on such occasions, 
but as it was more in accordance with his 
own feelings and that of his guests, except 
the Governor, he would propose the Jnde- 
pendence of the Colonies. Eden was star- 
tled. He turned pale, set down his glass, 
and soon retired. That night a cargo of 
tea was burnt in the harbor of Annapolis,’ 


1 This occurred in the Autumn of 1774. A public meeting 
in Annapolis had already spoken in condemnation of the Bos- 
ton Port Bill alluded to in the letter printed on page 14 of the 
Recorp, and were ripe for rebellion. This was demonstrated 
when, on the rsth of October, the ship Peggy, Captain 
Stewart, arrived at Annapolis, from London, bringing, among 


and Eden could no where be found the 
next morning. He had taken refuge in 
the Maggatty Bay Mountain,’ as the hills 
of Anne Arundel, at the mouth of the 
Patapsco, were then called. Eden was a 
refined and elegant gentleman, and very 
amiable in all the relations of life. His 
official station placed his private character 
in a false position. The aristocratic char- 
acteristics of the nobility were brought out, 
and he often offended men by his haughty 
demeanor, when he thought his dignity 
demanded it. 

In his retreat among the Maggatty Hills, 
Eden was called upon by many to sign 
patents for lands that had been issued. 
He did so after the declaration of Inde- 
pendence had been promulgated. For 
this he was accused of and tried for high 
treason, but his motives being jus¢ he was 
acquitted. : 

Under the new republican constitution, 
for Maryland, Zom Johnson, as.he was 
familiarly called, was made the first gover- 
nor. Johnson received a unanimous vote, 
save one, and that of a true patriot, and 
one of the wealthiest men in the state. 
The only reason he gave was, that he did 
not wish to flatter Johnson by an wnant- 
mous vote. ‘‘As if,’’ said Johnson, in 
after years, ‘‘any man of that name could 
mortify Tom Johnson.’’ This was said 
with a sneer, forty years afterward, show- 
ing that he yet felt the mortification, even 
when asserting his indifference. 

Johnson was firm and energetic. When 
the American Army was at Elkton, large 
bodies of militia were called to assemble at 
Annapolis, preparatory to joining Wash- 
ington. The day before they were to 


other things, seventeen packages of tea, an article then uni- 
versally proscribed in the Anglo-American Colonies, by com- 
mon consent. So soon as the fact was known, a meeting of 
citizens was called, It was ascertained that T. C. Williams 
& Co., of Annapolis, had imported the tea, and that Captain 
Stewart had paid the duty upon it. It was, resolved, that the 
tea should not be landed. The feeling of indignation was in- 
tense. The people of the surrounding country were invited 
to join those of Annapolis in a public meeting a few days 
later when it was determined that the Peggy and her contents 
should be burned, for Captain Stewart was regarded as an 
enemy to the Republican cause. His expressions of 

were not accepted as sincere, and the exasperation inst 
him was very hot. To allay this, Stewart, acting npon the 
advice of Charles Carroll, consented to burn the vessel, him- 
self. This was done at the Be par; oe time, at Wi 
Point, where he ran her aground,—{Eprror. | 
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march, the Colonel of one of the regiments 
went to Johnson, and told him that the 
men refused to go beyond Baltimore. He 
suspected the Colonel; and ordered him 
to draw the regiment up into a hollow 
square. ‘The governor entered it, and 
addressing the Colonel said, ‘* 1 understand 
you that your men have said they will not 
march further than Baltimore. Now, Col- 
onel, I give you positive orders that if any 
man deserts before you have joined the 
army, and handed them over to the adju- 
tant general, you are to follow, arrest and 
hang him, and I will be responsible for the 
act; and mark you, Colonel, if you do not 
obey this order, I will hang you on that 
Poplar tree (it stood on the new College 
green) as soon as you return.’’ The con- 
sequence was, that it was the only /u// 
regiment that reached the army. They 
broke in the first skirmish, and fled, fol- 
lowing their Colonel. His arrival at An- 
napolis was the first medium of intelligence 
of a fight, but he bore a certificate from 
the adjutant general, that the regiment 
arrived at the camp unbroken. 

When Washington was at Valley Forge, 
Johnson went there on special business. 
He was a remarkably small man, and any- 
thing but handsome. He was covered 
with mud on his arrival, and his appear- 
ance was ludicrous. Neither the sentinel 
nor officer of the day would admit him to 
the presence of Washington, then holding 
a council of war. He swore he would see 
him. ‘*Who are you?’’ the officer in- 
quired. ‘Tell the general Tom Johnson 
wants to see him.’’ He did not not know 
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who Tom Johnson was, and he informed 
the general that a ‘‘little insignificant 
looking man insisted on seeing him.” 
‘*Flis name ?’’ ‘*He says Tom Johnson.” 
**Oh, Governor of Maryland. Admit him 
at once.’’ Washington always had the 
greatest confidence in Johnson, and his visit 
and advice, at that moment, was most op- 
portune. When the allied armies were on 
their way to Yorktown, in 1781, the ener- 
gies of Johnson were great in furnishing 
them with supplies. He was always ready 
to assume responsibility for the good of 
the public. 

When the Declaration of Independence 
was to be signed, after its adoption, 
Samuel Chase, then a young lawer, and 
dependent upon his profession for a living, 
went to Charles Carroll and asked his 
opinion. He promptly answered, ‘‘ We 
should sign.’’ He got a similar answer 
from William Paca. Going to John Stone, 
he said, ‘‘ Stone, we need not hesitate. 
If Carroll and*Paca, are willing to risk 
their large estates with their necks, we 
who have nothing but our necks to lose, 
may surely risk the halter.’ And they 
did. All of these men, with Johnson, 
were Federalists when the two parties were 
in existence during the early part of this 
century. 

Johnson lived to a good old age, and 
retained the vigor of his mind until the 
last. He died at Rose Hill, near Fred- 
ericktown, Maryland, the country-seat of 
his son-in-law, John Grahame, Esq., a 
man as mild and gentle as the governor 
had been bold and impetuous. 


GOVERNOR STUYVESANT’S SEAL. 


Before Peter Stuyvesant was appointed 
Governor or Director-general of New 
Netherland, he had ruled the Dutch 
colony on the Island of Curacgoa, one of 
the Antilles in the Carribean Sea, lying 
about forty-six miles north of the coast of 
Venezuela, in South America. 

Stuyvesant was a man of great energy. 
He entered the army when quite young, 


and served in the war in the West Indies. 
which resulted in the capture of Curacoa 
After ruling that colony for awhile, he 
lost a leg in an unsuccessful attack on the 
Portuguese Island of St. Martin, and in 
1644, he returned to Holland. He was 
then forty-two years of age. The follow- 


ing year the Dutch West India Company 
sent him out to New 


Netherlands as 











Director-general, to succeed the disreputa- 
ble Kieft, in which he administered law 





GOVERNOR STUYVESANT’S SEAL. 


but generally very wisely, for nineteen 
ears. 

Stuyvesant’s official seal while he was 
governor of Curacoa, is in the possession 
of his descendents in the city of New 
York. It is made of silver, the size given 
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in the engraving and bears as its device, 
the arms of his family, composed of a 
shield in the upper compartment of which 
is a dog chasing a hare, and in the lower 
compartment a stag. The crest is a stag 
rampant. The seal bears the legend— 
Per. StuyvesaAnT, N. BELG, ET Cvu- 
RACO; INS GUBERNATOR, S. An impres- 
sion of the seal was given to the writer on 
a piece of paper in 1863, by Mr. Benjamin 
R. Winthrop, a descendant of the Gover- 
nor, on which he wrote: ‘‘ This impres- 
sion is taken from the seal worn by Gover- 
nor Stuyvesant, and not unfrequently 
used by him as his official seal—it is of 
silver, and is now in the possession of 
Peter Gerard Stuyvesant, the son of Peter 
Stuyvesant, the son of Nicholas William 
Stuyvesant, the son of Petrus Stuyvesant, 
the son of Gerardus Stuyvesant, the son of 
Nicholas William Stuyvesant, the son of 
Peter Stuyvesant, the last of the Dutch 
Governors of New Netherland. 


PROCLAMATION ON THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. 1714. 


The Proclamation of the accession of George the 
First given on the two succeeding pages, was en- 
closed in the following autograph letter from 
Lord Bolingbroke, the chief of the Queen’s 
cabinet at her death. It was sent to the Gover- 
nor of New York and New Jersey. A similar 
letter was sent, with the Proclamation, to the 
governors of the other Anglo-American colonies. 


Whitehall, 5th August, 1714. 
Sir: 

The Queen having been two or three 
days out of order, on “Thursday last her 
Majesty grew somewhat worse, and on 
Friday morning about Ten of the Clock « 
she was struck with a very strong Convul- 
sion; she recovered her senses in about 
two hours, but continued to languish and 
to sink away by degrees till near half an 
hour after seven on Sunday morning, 
when it pleased Almighty God to take her 
to His Mercy. I enclose to you the Pro- 
clamation of his present Majesty, which 
you will cause to be published throughout 
your Government; the Office letter will 
acquaint you with the appointment of the 
Lords Justices, and the other public 





occurrences, by which you will see what 
effectual care has been taken to secure the 
public peace on this occasion, and to dis- 
appoint the hopes of those few who are 
enemys to the present happy settlement. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 


Rosert Hunter, Esq. 


P. S. By direction of the Lords Jus- 
tices of this Kingdom, I send you a Pro- 


clamation which has been published here, ~ 


declaring the sense of the Law with respect 
to persons who hold offices from her late 
Majesty at the time of her death, and I 
am to desire that you will please to pub- 
lish the same in all the places under your 
command, 


li ea 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL RECORD. 


MAZZEI'S NARRA TIVE.—Continued. 


He requested the same in his letters 
from Italy, earnestly pointing out to the 
Executive the importance-of such an infor- 
mation, and asked it as a favor of his Vir- 
ginia friends, in his private letters to them. 
But unfortunately he never obtained that 
satisfaction. 

In regard to the Loan, he was empowered 
to give five per cent. interest, and not to 
allow anything for charges. It is useless 
to repeat here what he said to the Execu- 
tive on the subject to prove the improba- 
bility of doing the business on those terms 
if even the whole sum could be had of one 
person. He concluded by advising that 
they would show to the Legislature the 
necessity of enlarging his powers. In 
letter 13, dated Paris, 21 April, 1780,’ he 
signified that Dr. Franklin had informed 
him that he (the Dr.) had unsuccessfully 
tried in Genoa to raise money for Con- 
gress at six per cent., and that the opinion 
of the Dr. was that the United States 


could not find money in Europe on those 
terms, while the European Powers offered 


so much higher premiums.? Mr. Mazzei, 
however, declared in the same letter, his 
hope of succeeding, and that he intended 
to set out for Italy as soon as his Finances 
would permit, when he would go to pave 
the way for executing such orders as he 
might hereafter receive. He repeated the 
necessity of having his powers enlarged, 
and desired in case the Terms on which 
Congress would choose to obtain a loan 
should not be agreeable to the state, that 
they would give him leave to act for Con- 
gress. As to his finances, he had given 
notice in letter 12, that Mr. Penet had at 
last paid him the 6th of April, in Paris, 
(in consequence of the letter of Credit he 


1 See page 33 of the Recorp. 


2 It was expected from various circumstances that the whole 
sum of the loan might be obtained of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, which induced several gentlemen of the Executive to 
think that there would be no occasion to pay any charges, 
though from their instructions they appeared to be sensible 
that the business must be conducted through some secure and 
circuitous method for obvious reasons, and declared that the 
money was to be drawn in Bills of exchange which it could 
not be supposed that a sovereign would accept and pay. 


had received of the State) the three hun- 
dred Louis d’Orss which sum was_ not 
even equal to the disbursements Mr. Mazzei 
had been at in Nantes, where the honor 
of the state had induced him to return to 
Mr. D’Acosta, the fifty-three Louis and 
eighteen Livres he had received of him 
on account of it, as the said D’ Acosta pre- 
tended to keep the letter of credit for the 
trifling sum he had advanced upon it. 
Let it be mentioned that in the same 
letter Mr. Mazzei described the true char- 
acter of Mr. Penet, his circumstances and 
manner of living, and pressed his desire 
that the power of borrowing one hundred 
thousand pounds on the credit ot the state 
might be withdrawn from him as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Mazzei in letter 20, dated Paris, 22nd 
June, 1780, having found the means of 
paying his debts in the city and continu- 
ing his journey, gave notice that he was 
going to set out for Italy, and begged 
again to be relieved from his critical situa- 
tion. In letter 4, dated Nantes, 18 Dec., 
1779, he had desired that in case they 
could not by our means assist him with 
money they would at least send him an 
ostensible letter calculated to encourage 
others to do it. He arrived in Genoa the 
fourteenth of July, from whence he wrote 
the r9th of August in letter 21, that some 
money might probably be obtained there 
at 5 per cent. interest, allowing three or 
four per cent. for all charges, once for 
ever, which rendered the loan much 
cheaper to the borrower than one per cent. 
annually, as it had been offered for charges 
by Doctor Franklin. Let it be observed 
that the conditions were even easier than 
those Mr. Adams had obtained in Holland, 
though he has been favored by one-half 
per cent. If the trouble of perusing all 
his letters to the Executive should not be 
deemed too great, that would be the best 
way of viewing in its true light his situa- 
tion during the whole time of his absence, 
and the services he might have rendered, 
had he only been furnished with the re- 
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quisite powers and information, as in re- 
gard to money, he has found the means to 
supply himself till his return to Virginia 
without engaging the credit of the state 
for a single Farthing. However, the 
whole of his letter 22, the first he wrote 
from Florence the zoth of October, 1780, 
may be transcribed here, it being but short 
and conclusive on several topics. 

In letter 20, dated Paris, June 22, he 
said, ‘*I shall set out for Genoa and Flo- 
rence, and do all my endeavors to pave 
the way for executing such orders as I 
might receive, so I have done, and with 
as much success in both places as I could 
almost wish, considering that I have noth- 
ing to show to corroborate what I say in 
regard to my commission. I have greatly 
lessened’ here and there, the credit of 
British reports to our disadvantage, and 
had I my powers, a loan office would pro- 
bably have been opened in Genoa, to take 
in subscriptions for us before I left it. 
Some money-men there and an eminent 
merchant were determined to send you, on 
your terms, the goods I was ordered to 
purchase for tobacco, and to make use of 
the Euperor’s flag which they say they can 
easily obtain, but they wanted to be as- 
sured that after so long an interval you 
might not have altered your mind. This 
you know sir, is more than I can do; and 
my ignorance of the footing on which our 
state and continental loan offices are at 
present, puts out of my power to encour- 
age adventurers in anything, as they can- 
not expect an advantage by it unless they 
send a much larger capital than they can 
fetch back, for the reasons mentioned in 
letter 8; and I cannot tell them how they 
can now dispose of their money in America. 
How, and where I am since the 13th of 
September, I have been assured that 
everything will be done in our favor which 
prudently can be done. It is very morti- 
fying for me to be still deprived of my 
commission and instructions ; and was not 
my character well known, it is probable 
that I should be looked upon as an im- 
poster since so many ships are arrived from 
America, and even from Virginia, without 
even a letter for me, I must soon return to 
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Genoa, to keep in good humor our new 
friends, as writing alone dont answer the 
purpose as well as I could wish. I shall 
soon after come back, and then go to 
Rome, Naples, and Sicily, having been 
assured that something can be done in all 
those places. Until I receive your posi- 
tive orders I have no other rule to go by, 
than to act to the best of my judgment. 
You know sir, my situation and my feel- 
ings for my country. To be deprived of 
the power of being of real service at this 
time is cruel, and my state of uncertainty 
gives me more uneasiness than I can ex- 
press. Permit me to remind you, sir, that 
I live on credit; I wish at least that I may 
not be considered so by my countrymen 
which I dare say will not be the case, if 
they are fairly informed of my actions and 
true situation ever since I left Virginia. 
I have the honor to be most respectfully 
&c.’* * * * * 

The day before, he had written to Mr. 
John Adams as follows: ‘After Mr. Ce- 
lisia left Genoa, I remained there some 
time, and had success towards disposing 
the people in our favor. But what can I 
do, my dear sir, without persons to act, 
and even anything to show? I find how- 
ever, that in money matter they incline 
more to deal with Congress, than with a 
separate state. Pray, sir, take the trouble 
of writing to Mr. Jefferson and other 
friends, and procure something that I may 
not be kept here inactive, at the time of 
our greatest wants.’’ 

The following is an extract of letter 24, 
dated Leghorn, 8th April, 1781, in which 
Mr. Mazzei included the translation of 
several passages in a dissertation of the 
then situation of the belligerent Nations, 
written by him for the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and sent afterwards to several 
parts of Europe with the intent of spread- 
ing such notions as could tend to influence 
men in power in our favor: 

‘I beg leave to copy for your perusal 
part of a letter I wrote to Mr. John 
Adams, a few days before the news came 
of the loss of the Dutch in the West 
Indies, as it chiefly contains what I think 
my duty to communicate to you. Your 
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much esteemed letter dated Amsterdam, 
January 18, which on account of my late 
journeys was sent after me from Florence 
to Pisa, Leghorn and Genoa, and from 
Genoa to Florence again Pisa and Leg- 
horn, had at last found me here. I had 
imagined that in consequence of Mr. Law- 
son’s misfortune, you would of your own 
accord continue in Holland longer than 
you at first intended, and am glad to hear 
that you have been ordered so to do as I 
hope it will be for our good, At least if 
any good is to be made of the Dutch, you 
are in my opinion the properest person to 
bring them to it. You will probably per- 
suade them to lend us some of their 
money, but you wont, I am afraid, so 
easily succeed to raise up their martial 
spirits. By your letter it seems that you 
have a better notion of their warlike ope- 
rations than I have. If you could tell me 


anything agreeable on that or any other 
account I wish you would do it, and I 
assure you, sir, that I am far from assum- 
ing to trouble you to satisfy my curiosity. 
Iam confident, that I ‘can turn to good 


account any information of things which 
are likely to be of service, directly or in- 
directly to our glorious cause. In answer 
to your question on the probability of bor- 
rowing money in Italy for the United 
States, by the authority of Congress, I 
beg leave to offer to your consideration 
what I wrote on the subject to my state in 
letters 21 and 22, the first copies of which 
{ had enclosed to you, and were, in conse- 
quence of your absence, forwarded to 
America by Mr. Dana. . At Genoa I have 
been eye-witness of the large sums those 
people have lately employed in France. 
They have even put some money in Eng- 
land. They wont keep it unemployed, 
and have been tempted by the advantage- 
ous annuities of France, and the high in- 
terest given by the other. I cannot as yet 
succeed to persuade them that England 
cannot continue, much longer, to pay the 
interest of such an exorbitant debt. The 
wisdom of that Government in point of 
bankruptcy is of so great a service to them 
that many people wont open their eyes to 
look at the improbability of continuing 
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so; and I dare say you can find many such 
where you are. I am of opinion that 
some money may be borrowed in Italy, 
notwithstanding the large quantity which 
has been employed since I arrived: but in 
order that I may persuade them to it, it is 
requisite that I should be wel! acquainted, 
as I have often repeated, with the present 
system of our Finances, and the situation 
and prospect of our affairs in general. In 
mine of the 19th October, I had the honor 
to inform you that the people have in- 
clined to lend their money, rather to Con- 
gress, than to an individual state ; but if I 
should have the honor of serving the 
United States in such business, I wish that 
you would first undertake to justify my 
conduct with the Executive of Virginia, 
(by whom I was sent chiefly to borrow 
money for our state) although I have not 
as yet received the duplicate of my com- 
mission I should be at a loss what to do, 
(if I was requested to act for Congress) 
between the danger of losing the opportu- 
nity of serving our common cause and the 
possibility of displeasing you, were I to act 
before I had your leave to do it. This is 
another reason in addition to the great 
many and powerful I already had to 
desire you would honor me with your 
commands without further delay.’’ 

In letter 25, dated 8 August, 1781, Mr. 
Mazzei gave notice of having just received 
the duplicates of his commission and in- 
structions, with four letters from the Gov- 
ernor, and one from the Board of Trade, 
which papers (he understood afterwards) 
had arrived at Nantes in the Mer Rodri- 
gue, in the month of July, the preceding 
year. They had been left at Mr. Favi’s 
(the Tuscan agent at Paris) the 21st of 
July ultimo, by an unknown person, and 
without any message, so that Mr. Favi 
wrote to Mr. Mazzei, that he knew not 
who had sent them to his house. Mr. 
Favi was the person to whom Doctor 
Franklin had promised Mr. Mazzei, before 


1 This was a ship of war belonging to Caron de Beaumar- 
chais, who had been for a long time supplying the Americans 
with arms, clothing, et cetera, with the permission of the 
French Government, who was ambitious to car 
commerce at the same time. See “ umarc! 
Times,’’ by Louis de Lomerie.—[Eprror.] 


on war 
is and his 
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he left Paris, to send all letters and papers 
he should receive for him. That gentle- 
man had taken the trouble to put his Ex- 
cellency in mind of it, and having changed 
his lodgings had given him his new direc- 
tion in writing. In a letter dated Paris, 
roth March, 1781, Mr. Favi wrote to Mr. 
Mazzei. ‘‘ Having not received the letter 
announced to me by Doctor Franklin, I 
think as you do, &c.’’ Mr. Favi’s letter 
induced Mr. Mazzei to write to the Doctor 
the following, which his Excellency must 
have received about 7 weeks before the 
papers in question were left at Mr. Favi’s, 
and to which no answer was given: 


6c“ Sir —_— 


‘*T understood a long time since, that 
your Excellency had received a letter for 
me from America, and had been so oblig- 
ing as to tell Mr. Favi at Versailles, that 
you would take the trouble of sending it 
to him, in consequence of which he had 
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given you his direction. Having heard 
nothing more of it as yet, I am apt to 
think that there must have been some mis- 
understanding, to clear which I hope you 
will excuse me for the liberty I take of 
addressing you, aswell as for the trouble 
I gave you with my preceding from Genoa, 
by Mr. Celesia whom I hope you found to 
be worth your acquaintance. Mr. Favi 
who has succeeded his uncle Abbe Nicioli, 
in the Tuscan Agency, lives ‘‘a//’’ hola 
de Morabeaseuse de seine faule, St. Lvi- 
main, where I wish you would please to 
direct your commands for me, the honors 
of which I would receive with pleasure at 
any time, and do my best endeavors to 
execute them to your satisfaction. I would 
be extremely obliged to your Excellency 
for the favor of the last accounts of our 
American affairs, especially in the Southern 
States ; and I have the honor to be most 
Respectfully 


Sir, your Excellency’s, &c.’’ 





FLORA McDONALD. 


FROM A PAINTING BY ALLAN RAMSEY. 


More than 20 years ago I spent an even- 
ing with a lady in Fayetteville, N. C.—the 
“oldest inhabitant ’’ of that region, who 


was brought from Scotland while she was 
yet an infant. She well remembered 
Flora McDonald, and said, ‘‘ As you pass 
from the Court-house to the market build- 
ing in the morning, you may see on the 
left near the creek, the ruins of her house 
which was swept away by a fire that de- 
stroyed a greater part of our town, more 
than twenty years ago.’’ She then stepped 
to a small chest of drawers, and taking out 
a dingy paper and handing it to me, said. 
‘There is the writing of Madame Mc- 
Donald; everybody loved and respected 
her. My mother was then a maiden, and 
this letter was sent to her by Flora from 
her new home in the Barbecue congrega- 
tion up in Cumberland county.’’ I read 
as follows : 
: “ Feb. 1, 1776. 

** Dear Maggie: Allan leaves to-morrow, 
to join Donald’s standard at Cross Creek, 
and I shall be alone wi’ my three bairns. 
Canna ye come and stay wi” me awhile? 
There are troublous times ahead I ween. 








IIo 


God will keep the right. I hope all our 
ain are in the right, prays your good 
friend, 

Frory McDona.p.”’ 


Flora McDonald (who always wrote her 
name ‘‘ Flory’’) filled a conspicuous place 
in the world’s history at about the middle 
of the last century, for it was she who 
chiefly assisted the escape from Scotland to 
France of Prince Charles Edward, grand- 
son of James the Second, of England, 
who unsuccessfully attempted to regain the 
throne from which his grandfather had 
been driven nearly sixty years before. 

The Young Pretender, as he was called, 
had landed in Scotland, drawn hosts of 
adherents around him, and fought battles 
with the English, but he was finally 
beaten, his followers were dispersed, and 
he was, for five months, a fugitive hunted 
from mountain to glen, from crag to a 
cavern, among the Highlands, and at 
length found a hiding place in the isle of 
Uist, one of the Hebrides, and a friend 
in Laird McDonald. To his house came 


Flora in June, 1746, a beautiful and 
romantic girl, fresh from school at Edin- 


burgh, to visit her relations. The island 
was swarming with soldiers in search of 
the Prince, at the head of whom was 
Flora’s step-father. The fugitive could 
not much longer elude them. Lady Mc- 
Donald had conceived a plan for his 
escape, but found no one willing to brave 
the consequences. ‘‘ Will you undertake 
to assist the Prince?’’ she asked Flora. 
‘*T will’’ was the prompt reply, and she 
was joined in the perilous enterprise by a 
young kinsman, Neill McDonald. Flora 
obtaincd from her step-father a passport 
from the island with Neill and three others 
as a boat’s crew, and Betsey Burke, a stout 
Irish woman whom she pretended she had 
engaged as a seamstress for her mother in 
the Isle of Skye. 

Betsey Burke was the Prince in disguise, 
and on a bright afternoon the little party 
embarked from Uist. A terrific storm 
burst upon them that night, but they 
reached Skye in safety the next morning. 
Confronted by soldiers on shore, they 
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rowed eastward and landed near the house 
of Sir Alexander McDonald. Leaving the 
Prince concealed among the rocks, Flora 
told her secret to Lady McDonald, who 
sent a trusty guard with them to the Laird 
of Kingsburgh many miles distant, who 
was also a McDonald, and by whom they 
were entertained for the night. On the 
following morning, Flora accompanied the 
Prince to Poteree. She had conducted 
him, in the character of her servant 
through crowds of soldiers and people 
who were seeking him, and now she bade 
him adieu and left him to make his way to 
France. He kissed her and said, ‘‘Gen- 
tle, faithful, maiden, I entertain the hope 
that we shall yet meet in the royal palace.’’ 
They never met again. Neill McDonald 
accompanied the Prince to France, mar- 
ried there, and long years afterward his 
son became Napoleon the First’s celebrated 
Marshall McDonald. 

Flora’s complicity in the escape of the 
Prince became known, and she was taken 
to London with McDonald of Kingsburgh 
and others, and cast into the Tower as a 
prisoner of state. Her romantic story 
touched the best hearts in England, and 
the warmest sympathy was awakened in 
her behalf. The nobility of the kingdom 
became deeply interested in her fate. 
She was not a partisan of the Pretender, 
neither was she of his religious faith. She 
had simply followed the benevolent in- 
stincts of a woman’s heart in helping the 
distressed and forlorn. When George the 
Second asked her sternly, ‘‘ How could 
you dare to succor the enemy of my crown 
and kingdom?”’ she sweetly replied, “It 
was no more than I would have done for 
your majesty had you been in his place.” © 
She was pardoned and released, with her 
kindred, and became an object of great 
attraction in London. Her house was 
crowded with noble visitors who congratu- 
lated her upon her release, and poured 
money into her lap. A chaise and four 
horses were provided to convey her back 
to Scotland; and so the fair young girl 
who went to London to be hanged, re- 
turned in state, followed by the blessings 
of thousands. 
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Four years after her release, Flora mar- 
ried Allan McDonald the son of the Laird 
of Kingsburgh, and not long afterward she 
became the mistress of the mansion where- 
in Prince Charles slept in the Isle of Skye. 
There, in 1773, she entertained Dr. John- 
son and Boswell, and allowed them to 
occupy the same bed on which the Prince 
had reposed. Although she had then 
been a wife twenty years, and was the 
mother of many children, her guests spoke 
of her as a beautiful, blooming woman. 
Her husband was then in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, and they contemplated going 
to join their countrymen who had emi- 
grated in large numbers to North Carolina. 
Thither they went in 1775, but failed in 
finding coveted repose. The old war for 
independence was then kindling. Loyal 
to the house of Stewart, she was now as 
loyal to the house of Hanover or Bruns- 
wick; and she was greatly instrumental 
in arousing her countrymen in the vicinity 
of Cape Fear, to take up arms for the 
Crown. She and her kinsmen suffered 
great calamities after the battle of Moore’s 


Creek, in February, 1776, in which they 
were defeated ; and soon after the release 
of her husband from Halifax Jail, they 
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and their children embarked in an English 
sloop-of-war, for Scotland. The vessel 
was attacked by a French cruiser, and its 
crew becoming disheartened, were about 
to surrender, when Flora appeared on the 
quarter-deck, and by a stirring appeal 
animated them with such fresh courage 
that they beat off their assailants and 
reached Great Britain in safety. While 
on deck Flora was severely wounded in the 
hand, but she paid no attention to it 
until she had seen her companions victo- 
rious. 

Flora McDonald lived until the sth of 
March, 1790, At her request her shroud 
was made of the sheets in which the Prince 
slept at Kingsburgh ; and her remains were 
followed to the grave in the cemetery of 
Kilmin in the Isle of Skye, by at least 
three thousand persons. For eighty years 
their resting place was covered only by the 
green sward. In 1871, a beautiful monu- 
ment was erected over them to the memory 
of her loyality, bravery, and virtue. 

Such is a brief outline of the story of 
Flora McDonald’s life. A volume would 
be needed to contain a record of its stir- 
ring incidents, in detail. 





THE GRAVE OF DANIEL MORGAN. 


In stately mausoleum or 
costly urn, the Old Greek and 
Roman preserved the ashes of 
his noble dead, and honored 
each public benefactor with a 
portrait in during material. 
Hitherto, the American, for 
obvious reasons, has been slow 
to erect costly cenotaphs in 
memory of his patriotic coun- 
trymen, and very few of the heroes of 
the classic period in the history of his 
country—the period of the old war for 
independence—have yet been honored 
with astatue. Wealth and good taste are 
now producing a rapid change. The 
American has become rich, and is dis- 


GENERAL MORGAN’S GRAVE 


posed to erect costly monuments to the 
memory of the illustrious dead of his 
country. His taste has been cultivated, and 
he now prefers to make that contribution of 
his gratitude in the form of a statue rather 
than in a heap of stones. If he shall turn 
back and see who among his countrymen 
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most illustrious, because of noble deeds, 
have remained so neglected that neither 
a monument nor a statue has ever been 
erected in memory of him, he will find 
that the remains of Daniel Morgan the 
‘¢Thunderbolt’’ of the revolutionary strug- 
gle, have reposed for seventy years beneath 
a plain horizontal slab, raised a few feet 
above the ground upon a foundation of 
brick, with this simple inscription upon it: 


Major General Daniel Morgan, 
departed this life 
On July the 6th, 1802, 

In the 67th year of his age. 
Patriotism and valor were the 
prominent features of his character, 
and 
the honorable service he rendered 
to his country 
during the Revolutionary war, 
crowned him with Glory, anc will 
remain in the Hearts of his 
Countrymen 
A Perpetual Monument 
to his 
Memory. 
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When in the autumn of 1866, the 
writer visited and sketched General Mor- 
gan’s grave in the southwestern part of the 
old Presbyterian churchyard on the corner 
of Piccadilly street, in Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, close by the public cemetery, the 
slab was broken, and its foundation was 
partly cast down as seen in the engraving. 
It was a sad spectacle of the neglect of one 
who did so much for the achievement of 
our national independence. 

The history of Morgan’s life is identified 
with that of Arnold’s marvellous winter 
march across the wilderness of Maine and 
Lower Canada; the siege of Quebec; the 
capture of Burgoyne at Saratoga; and the 
stirring scenes in the campaigns in the 
Carolinas, where, at the battle of the 
Cowpens, he won such renown that he was 
publicly thanked by Congress, and pre- 
sented with a gold medal. 

Either his native State New Jersey, or 
his adopted State Virginia, ought to erect 
a statue of him in a conspicuous place 
somewhere ; and the citizens of Winchester 
would do well to see that the grave of this 
illustrious man within their city limits, no 
longer remains neglected. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 


The members of the Buffalo Historical Society have 
pleasant and instructive gatherings fortnightly, 
during the Winter, at their residences, or in the 
Hall of the Society, called Club-meetings. At 
these meetings papers are read pertaining to local 
history, or on some appropriate theme. After 
the reading is concluded the President announces 
that the paper is open for discussion, and a con- 
versation ensues providing any of the members 
deem the writer open to criticism in his state- 
ments, or are possessed of interesting information 
which they wish to supplement to the facts set 
forth in the paper. The conversation closes at 
ten o’clock P.M., and is followed by a modest 
collation. These meetings are very numerously 
attended, and rarely fail to prove interesting and 
instructive. 


Mr. William C. Bryant, Secretary of the Buffalo 
Historical Society, has kindly contributed to the 
RECORD, the following interesting notes of con- 
versations at two meetings of the Club, in March, 
1870. At the first of the two meetings alluded 


to (March 2,) the paper of the evening was on 
the distinguished Seneca chiefs of the last gene- 
ration, by Mr. Orlando Allen, Mr. Henry W. 
Rogers was in the chair, 


RED JACKET 


was the subject of conversation. 


Honorable Millard Fillmore said: I 
have been exceedingly interested in this 
narrative of Mr. Allen, but there is one 
point upon which I would like more satis- 


factory and precise information. I dis- 
tinctly remember the occasion of La- 
fayette’s visit to Buffalo, I was then resid- 
ing at Aurora, in this county, and came 
down to see the spectacle, and we were 
detained two days here in consequence of 
the delay in the steamer’s arrival at this 
port. I remember being struck by the 
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picturesque appearance of the Indians 
grouped upon the Terrace, and watching 
for the appearance of the steamer. I wit- 
nessed the introduction of Red Jacket to 
Lafayette, and remember hearing it re- 
marked at the time that Lafayette had 
previously been advised that he would 
meet the Chief at Buffalo, and that the 
latter was at the treaty of Fort Stanwix. 
It was reported at the time that Lafayette’s 
inquiry was, ‘‘What has become of the 
young chief who so eloquently opposed 
the burying of the hatchet on that occa- 
sion ?’’ and that Red Jacket replied, ‘‘ He 
stands before you!’’ ‘That was the current 
version at the time. Mr. Wm. Ketchum, 
however, in the course of his investiga- 
tions, while writing the ‘‘ History of Buf- 
falo and the Senecas’’ came to the con- 
clusion that Red Jacket was not at Fort 
Stanwix. Fora long time we had little 
save a traditional account of what occurred 
at that Council. We have the treaty it- 
self, but in substance it commences thus, 
‘*The United States grant peace,’’ &c., 
treating the Indians as conquered nations. 
Mr. Ketchum found somewhere the narra- 


tive of an officer who was present, but it 
furnished no evidence that Red Jacket was 
there, although the speeches of other 
chiefs are mentioned. Red Jacket must 


have been quite young at that time. The 
treaty was in 1784. Mr. Allen says that 
Red Jacket was born in 1758, so that he 
could have been only 26 years old. I do 
not know what was the date of Red 
Jacket’s elevation to the Chieftainship, for 
he was elected not born to the position. 
Have you, Mr. Allen, any means of fixing 
the time ? 

Mr. O. Allen.—Not with exactness. 
He was very young, I understand, at the 
time. I obtained my version of the inci- 
dent from Pascal Pratt, my brother-in-law. 
I saw him and Red Jacket together quite 
frequently. They were devoted friends. 
He was present, and in giving an account 
to me of that interview said that Red 
Jacket in response to Lafayette’s inquiry 
smote his breast with his hand exclaiming 
“He stands before you!’’ Mr. Allen 
added that in consequence of the illness 
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of N. T. Strong, the Seneca Chief, he 
had been constrained to postpone his pro- 
jected visit to the Indian settlements of 
Cattaraugus and Allegany where he had 
hoped to glean further information. He 
had not, however, abandoned his purpose. 

Mr. Henry W. Rogers.—If you go to 
the reservation permit me to make a sug- 
gestion. Irving speaks of Red Jacket as 
having been at the battle of Oriskany. 
He does not give his authority for the 
statement, and I am inclined to think it 
an error. ‘ 

Mr. O. G. Steele.—Red Jacket never 
claimed any distinction as a warrior. 

Mr, Allen.—I was once riding with 
White Seneca, a son of old White Boy, one 
of the revolutionary captives, and he was 
giving me an account of the battle of 
Chippewa so far as the Indian warriors 
were concerned. He was in the prime of 
life at that time and participated in many 
of the engagements fought on this frontier. 
He said that numbers of Western Indians 
were opposed to them at Chippewa. I 
had heard charges of cowardice preferred 
against Red Jacket, and I asked Seneca 
how it was. He answered that he did 
not think Jacket was the greatest warrior 
his nation had produced, but that he ex- 
hibited unflinching bravery at the battle 
in question. 

James L. Barton.—There were a great 
many Western Indians engaged in that 
war. I remember searching the body of 
a warrior on the 27th of September, after 
Lewiston was burned.. It was lying by the 
roadside, and was undoubtedly the body 
of an Indian who had’ been shot by Bates 
Cook the day previous.. I unfastened his 
girdle and found a parcel with three or 
four wrappers around it. Inside was a 
paper enveloping a comb and some other 
articles. It proved on examination t¢ be 
a certificate signed by a British officer, 
attesting the bravery and fidelity of the 
Ottowa Warrior, and commending him to 
the friends of the crown everywhere. 

J. F. Peters.—My father, an officer in 
the army,. was stationed here in 1800, and 
Red Jacket was then achief.. I remember 
listening to the lecture of the Indian 
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Strong’ some time ago, and I went think- 
ing I should hear some of the anecdotes I 
have heard my father relate. I only heard 
two or three, however. While my father 


was here the Indians became much exas- 
perated in consequence of the murder of 


1 Alluding to Nathaniel T. Strong’s Lecture on Red Jacket 
delivered in Buffalo, December agth, 1863. This lecture, the 
production of a full-blooded Seneca, was a masterly effort, as 
remarkable for its rhetoric as for its skilful grouping of facts 
and handling of a difficult subject. ‘The lecture closed with 
an appeal to the wealthy citizens of Buffalo to gather the bones 
of renowned Indian Chiefs, lying in neglected graves near the 
city, agd erect a suitabie monument over them in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery at Buffalo. 1 am tempted to quote his peroration 
reported word for word and which I find in my scrap book :— 

‘* * * * Thus perished the pride and glory of my people. 
His efforts to resist the advance of civilization among the ~ 
quois sprang from a mistaken patriotism. He knew not the 
irresistible power that influences its progress. ‘The stalwart 
oak with its hundred arms could not hope to beat back the 
tornado. He lived to see the power and glory of the con- 
federate-Iroquois culminate. He saw their friendship courted 
by the English and French monarchies when those gigantic 
powers were grappling in a desperate struggle for supremacy 
in the new world. e lived to see his nation decline, its 
power, its influence, its numbers fading away like the mists 
of the morning. 

“1 stand before you now in the last hours of a death-stricken 
people. A few summers ago our council fires lighted up the 
arches of the grand old woods that shadowed the spot where 
ro city now stands, Its glades rang with the shouts of our 

unters, and the merry laugh of our maidens. The surface 
of yon beautiful bay and river was seamed only by the 
feathery wake of our birchen canoes. The smoke of our wig- 
wams curled skyward from hillside and valley. 

To-night,—to-night! I address you as an alien in the land of 
my fathers. have no nation, no country, and I might say, 
I have no kindred. All that we loved, and prized and cher- 
ished is yours. ‘The land of the rushing river, the thundering 
cataract, and the jeweled lakes is yours. All these broad, 
flowery fields, those wooded hills and laughing valleys are 
yours, only yours. : 

I would I had the eloquence of Red Jacket that I might 
fitly speak of the wrongs and sorrows of my people. O let 
your hearts be stirred with pity toward them, and when the 
5 ring violets bloom over my grave and that of the last of the 

uffalo Senccas, as soon they will, let not our history perish 
with us. Let these hills and vales whose names we gave 
recal our memories, Let the waves of yonder bay, kissing the 
feet of your beautiful city, and the murmuring tide of that 
river sing of the race whom they once owned as masters, but 
whose forms they will reflect no more forever. 

‘There is one boon we would ask of you. Gather up ten- 
derly the bones of Red Jacket, Cornplanter, Young King, 
Pollard and their brother Chieftains, and bring them in 

onder cemetery where the plow of the husbandmen will not 
invade their repose. There in sight of their own beautiful 
river, and under the shadow of the trees they loved so much, 
our Sachems will sleep well. 

“Within the limits of this city the great Orator once said,— 
‘ But an evil day came upon us. Your forefathers crossed the 
great waters and landed on this island. Their numbers were 
small, They found friends not enemies. They told us they had 
fled from their own country for fear of wicked men, and had 
come here to enjoy their religion. They asked for a small 
seat, We took pity on them and granted their uest, and 
they sat down amongst us. We gave them corn and meat.’ 

rothers of the pale race: Wecrave now in our turn but 
‘a small seat’ in yond city of the dead !’’ 

The address of Mr. Strong altho’ it moved many of his 
audience to tears, failed of its purpose. An effort was made 
f. secure the result, but it perished in the blossom. Red 

acket’s bones are without burial to this day. They were 
rescued with great difficulty by the Indians from the p of 
a wandering phrenologist and are now guarded with sleepless 
vigilar. ce by relatives at Cattaraugus.—{W1iit1aM C. Bryant.) 
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one of their number by a white man. 
One morning my father awoke to find his 
camp surrounded by excited and appa- 
rently hostile Indians, and he knew not 
what would be the fate of his little band. 
Red Jacket came suddenly upon the scene 
just in time, it would appear to avert a 
massacre. He addressed the Indians in a 
speech, and succeeded in calming their 
anger. After that my father and the chief 
were fast friends. My father never tired 
of relating anecdotes illustrating the elo- 
quence and shrewdness of Red Jacket. 

Mr. Fillmore, in response to an in- 
quiry,—I never saw Cornplanter but on 
one occasion. ‘That was near the close of 
his life, when he was bowed under the 
burden of ninety years. I was then 
member of Congress from this District. 
He came to my office with an interpreter, 
and without any ceremony proceeded to 
draw from a large bag which he brought 
with him sundry copies of old treaties and 
documents bearing on the question of 
their annuities. He said in his character- 
istic way that the Indians were very hungry 
for their annuity money. That after the 
treaty which secured it to them the money 
first came when the blades of corn had 
just sprouted from the hill. Anon it came 
later when the corn was as tall as a tottling 
child, and so as years passed on, the inter- 
vals grew wider, until now the milk had 
dried out of the yellow kernals, and there 
was no annuity for the poor Indians! 


At the meeting of the Club on the 7th [March, 
1870,] Honorable Millard Fillmore in the chair, 
the conversation was elicited by the subject of 
two papers, one by Mr. Rufus Spaulding, an 
aged resident of Niagara County, giving reminis- 
cences of men, and covering a period of ninety 

ears; and the other read at a previous meeting 
y the Rev. Dr. Pitkin, on the religio-political 
aspect of the French and English struggle for 
Empire in the new world. In the latter the 
eminent Mohawk Chief Joseph Brant was inci- 
dently mentioned. 


NEGRO SOLDIERS. 


Mr. Lewis F. Allen.—The writer of 
the paper which we have just listened to 
speaks of a Wegro Regiment employed in 
the Revolutionary war. Apropos to that, 
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in 1813 I happened to be in the city of 
New York. A short time before that the 
Macedonian, you will remember, had been 
roughly handled. Commodore Decatur 
took the Macedonian and brought her to 
New York.' There was a high gale at the 
time, and when the tide raised he slipped 
her down to the Wallabout. I was a little 
shaver at the time and was disposed to see 
everything that was to be seen. Every- 
body went to see the battered old hulk, 
and I went in a skiff with the rest. In 
the course of a few days afterwards the 
corporation gave the gallant Commodore 
a dinner, and shortly after they gave a 
dinner to the crew.’ I recollect they 
came over to Fly market at the foot of 
Fulton street and landed there. Pearl 
street was then the great wholesale street, 
and the merchants generally lived over 
their stores. I was down there when the 
procession came up. One third of the 
crew were colored, mulattoes and full 
blacks. They walked side by side with 
the white sailors. Commodore Decatur 


4 On Sunday morning the 25th of October, 1812, the Frigate 
United States, commanded by Captain Stephen Decatur, 
ajtacked the Butish frigate Macedonian, not far from the 
island of Madeira. The battle was fierce, and the cannonade 
of the United States was so incessant that her cide toward 
the enemy seemed to be in a blaze. Captain Carden, com- 
manding the Macedonian, supposed Decatur’s ship to be on 
fire, and oud cheers went up from the British vessel, This 
wcident drew from a cotemporary rhymer, the following lines : 


“ For Carden thought he had us tight, 
Just co did Dacres too, sirs, 
But brave Decatur put him right 
I ae Vie p tonmpre do, a. P 
ey thought they saw our ship in flame 
Which made re all huzza, sirs, , 
But when the second broadside came, 
It made them hold their jaws, sirs. 


Decatur captured the Macedonian, and finally took her 
into the harbor of New York in January, 1813.—{ Eprror.] 


2 On on of January, 1813. It was given under the di- 
rection of Aldermen Van Der Bilt, Buckmaster, and King. 
sailors, about 400 in number, marched in pairs to the 
Wash’) gton Hotel, on the site of A. T. Stewart’s store, corner 
of Br»adway and Chamber Street. In the evening the sailors 
were taken to the Park Theatre which was appropriately 
decorated for the occasion, Children danced on the stage. 
They carried large letters of the alphabet in their hands 
which being joined, in the dance, produced the names o! 
Hutt, Jones, and Decatur, all of whom then successful 
‘oes, were present. Mr. McFarland, as an Irish clown, 
ncame forward and sang a comic song of seven stanzes 
beginning— 
“No more of your blathering nonsense 
*Bout Nelsons of old Johnny Bull ; 
I'll sing you a song by my conscience, 
"Bout Jones, and ur, and Hull,” 
This was the occasion spoken of by Mr. Allen in the text.— 
(Eprror.} 
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stood, surrounded by a group of gentle- 
men on a sort of platform in front of a 
store. I saw that it was he, and boy-like 
I crawled through the crowd and got 
within earshot of the commodore. As 
the procession, headed by a band of 
music, passed by, the sailors took off their 
hats and saluted the hero with lusty cheers. 
Some gentlemen seeing the negro element 
expressed their surprise to the Commodore, 
and enquired if such men were good for 
anything in a fight. The Commodore 
replied, ‘‘They are as brave men as ever 
fired a gun. ‘There are no stouter hearts 
in the service,’’ 


JosErH BRANT. 


Hon. Orlando Allen.—‘‘1 was not pre- 
sent at the last meeting of the Club, at 
which, as I learn from the Secretary’s 
minutes, allusion was made to Captain 
Brant in connection with the massacre of 
Wyoming and Campbell’s poem on that 
theme.’ There is an incident relating to 
the subject which I would beg leave to 
relate. In the latter part of 1836 or fore- 
part of 1837, Stone’s life of Brant was 
issued from the press. The Democratic 
Review in noticing the work sharply criti- 
cised and questioned the ground Colonel 
Stone had taken in combating the gene- 
rally received opinion that Brant was the 
master spirit in that lamentable affair. 

Although well satisfied, as he afterwards 
told me, of the correctness of his state- 
ments founded as they weré upon unques- 
tionable evidence obtained from the Brant 
family, Col. Stone desired to fortify his 
position by testimony from unprejudiced 
sources. You sir, (turning to Mr. Fill- 
more) then a member of Congress from 
this District, gave him a letter to me in 


1 Campbell makes an Oneida Warrior say : 


“ This is no time to fill the joyous cup; 
The mammoth comes—the ‘whee Fi Monster Brant, 
With all his howling, desolating band.”’ 


And in a note the poet said, ‘‘ Brant was the leader of the 
Mohawks and other savages, who laid waste this peor of 
n 1823, 


Pennsylvania.”” Brant’s son John visited England 

and in a correspondence with Campbell he convinced the poet 

that Brant was not in the Wyoming Valley at that time. In 

the next edition of his poems, Campbell after stating his con- 

viction of his error, said, ‘‘‘The name of Brant, therefore, re-, 

fears in ” poem a pure and declared character of fiction. — 
DITOR, 
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which you briefly stated his wishes. He 
came to my house in the month of No- 
vember and presented the letter. I hada 
long and pleasing conversation with him, 
in the course of which he told me the 
facts of the case and said he desired to 
find some Indians who had been present 
at the Wyoming affair and procure their 
testimony on the subject. I told him I 
knew several participants in the massacre, 
and among them the distinguished Seneca 
Chief Ga-oun-do-wah-nah or Capt. Pollard. 
The next morning I drove Col. Stone out to 
the reservation and to Pollard’s residence. 
The old chief lived in a well-furnished 
one and a half-story house, surrounded by 
an orchard and finely cultivated fields. 
There was an air of comfort and thrift all 
about the place. We found the chief con- 
fined to his bed by an attack of rheuma- 
tism. I introduced Col. Stone to him,— 
told him of the object of our visit,—to 
vindicate, if possible, the memory of the 
dead, and settle a vexed question in 
history. Captain Pollard maintained a 
thoughtful silence for a few moments, and 
then said to me in the Seneca tongue, ‘‘I 
was at Wyoming, and probably know as 
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much about that affair as any living man. 
You know that I was once a pagan war- 
rior, but that I have since become a Chris- 
tian, and look. upon the scenes of my 
younger days with abhorrence and regret. 
I dislike to dwell in thought upon this 
subject, much less in words. But as it is 
a duty to vindicate the dead I will conquer 
my reluctance and tell you what I know. 

‘* There were two war parties at Wyom- 
ing. One was composed of Senecas lead 
by a Chief now living, and whom you 
know. The other was composed of Onon- 
dagas lead by a man now living on that 
reservation, and whom you also know,— 
he is a very aged man. Besides, there 
were a few Mohawks, but not enough to 
form a distinct band, and they joined our 
party, the Senecas, for they were our 
neighbors then, encamped at Lewiston, on 
the Niagara. Captain Brant was not there. 
I know the fact. He was at Niagara at the 
time !’’ 

Mr. O. H. Marshall.—‘‘Who did 
Capt. Pollard say lead the Senecas at 
Wyoming ?”’ 

Mr. Allen.—It was Young King, as I 
remember. . 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Continued from page 60 of the Recorp. 


The same year produced another im- 
portant work by subscription, the title of 
which thus runs:—‘‘An Account of the 
Life of the late Reverend Mr. David 
Brainerd, Minister of the Gospel, J/s- 
stonary to the INDIANS, from the honorable 
Society in Scotland for the Propagation 
of Christian knowledge, and Pastor of a 
Church of Christian InpiaNs in NEw 
Jersey, who died at orthampton, in NEw 
ENGLAND, October goth, 1747, in the zoth 
year of his Age: Chiefly taken from his 
own Diary, and other private writings, 
written for his own use, and now pub- 
lished, by JonaTHAN Epwarps, A.M., 
Minister of the Gospel at Morthampton. 
Boston, N. E.: printed for and sold by 


D. HENcuMaAN, in Cornhill, 1749.”’ 
tavo, pages 316. 

On the stone at the grave of Brainerd 
in Northampton is this inscription:— 
‘*Sacred to the memory of the Rev. David 
Brainerd, a faithful and laborious mis- 
sionary to the Stockbridge, Delaware and 
Susquehanna Tribes of Indians, who died 
in this town, Oct. 10, 1747, Aé 32.’’ The 
difference of a day in the date of his 
death, may be accounted for upon the sup- 
position that he died late in the night of 
the 9th of the month. The author of this | 
biography informs us that David was the 
son of ‘‘the worshipful Hezekiah Brai- 
nerd, Esq., an Assistant, or one of his 
Majesty’s Council for Connecticut. His 
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Mother was Mrs. Dorothy Hobart, daughter 
to the Rev. Mr. Jeremiah Hobart.’’ The 
death of the ‘‘ Worshipful’’ father is thus 
announced in the *‘ New England Weekly 
Journal’’ of June sth, 1727. ‘*‘We hear 
from Hartford, that Aezekiah Brainerd, 
Esq., of Haddam, one of the assistants for 
the Colony of Connecticut, died here, the 
24th instant, aged 46 years, to one day 
and hour.’’ 

For Mr. Edward’s work one of the best 
list of subscribers was secured. It numbers 
about 1935 names. That so large a list 
was obtained was probably owing to the 
popularity of the author; already a writer 
who had made a deep impression on the 
public mind, by several works. Large as 
the list is the publishers inform us that 
‘the names of many others who have sub- 
scribed are not yet come to hand.”’ 

The residences of the subscribers are not 
given, only the Provinces in which they 
belonged. Massachusetts heads the list 
of ours; in which many more names were 
obtained than in any of the others. Con- 
necticut comes next. New York and New 
Jersey about the same each, Pennsylvania 
next. New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
are about equal. No other Provinces are 
mentioned as furnishing any. 

It is remarkable, that in this extensive 
list, no number of copies stands against any 
mame. Hence, so far as is shown by the 
list, no person subscribed but for one copy. 
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Governor Belcher and Sir William Pep- 
perrell, head the list. Then we have the 
‘*Hon. John Alford, Esq. ;’’ three Apple- 
ton’s, Daniel, Esq., the Rev. Nathan, and 
Joseph; Rev. Hull Abbott and Capt. 
Jacob Abbott ; four Ashleys, Rev. Joseph, 
Capt. Noah, Israel and John; of Adamses 
there were six; the first of them was 
Samuel, A. M., doubtless the same since 
designated as ‘‘the old patriot.’’ Three 
Allens, Joseph, Samuel, and Sarah; Capt. 
Jacob Abbot, Capt. Wm. Ayres; three 
Austens ; Hon. Thomas Berry, Esq. ; Hon. 
Sylvanus Bourn, Esq. ; Rev. John Barnard, 
Rey. Daniel Bliss, Rev. Thomas Balch, 
Rev. Simon Bradstreet, Edward Bromfield, 
John Barret; four Belknaps, Jeremiah, 
Joseph, Jeremiah, Jun., and Benjamin; 
this is all we can do for the Bs. The Cs 
are about as numerous, beginning with the 
Hon. John Chandler; several Chavers, 
numerous Clarks, but no Clarkes; Cotton, 
many Cooks, some Crockers, Carpenters, 
Churches, Crabtrees, Colburn, Ccffin, 
Child, Cushman, and so forth. Among 
the Ds are Dwights, Deans, but no Deanes, 
Days, Dickinsons, Dennings, &c. As we 
cannot go through the lists in the different 
sections of the country, we will stop here, 
referring the reader to the lists themselves, 
the perusal of which cannot fail to interest 
every one. desirous of an acquaintance 
with the literati of the age. 





The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Henry Onderdonk, 
Jr., for the following account of the early meet- 
ings and meeting-houses of the Society of Friends 
in the city of New York. 


It was at the beginning of August, 1657, 
that an English vessel with five preachers ot 
the Society of Friends first reached New 
Amsterdam, now New York. Two of 
their number next day (Sunday) paid a 
religious visit to Governor Stuyvesant, and 
found him moderate, both in words and 


OLD MEETING-HOUSES OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 





actions. The next day, two maidens, 
Mary Weatherhead and Dorothy Waugh 
under a sense of religious duty, went forth 
into the streets of the city and publicly 
declared the truth. The scene was odd 
and startling to the Dutch burghers, and 
the magistrates arrested them as disturbers 
of the peace. After eight days detention 
they were taken from prison, their arms 
pinioned, and rods tied at their backs. 
They were thus escorted between two 
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negroes to the dock on board a_ vessel 
which conveyed them to Rhode Island, 
the asylum of the persecuted. 

The next instance of persecution we 
hear of is that of Thomas Newhouse, who 
‘‘ was taken declaring the Word of the Lord 
in the Fort at Manadas, [Manhattan] who 
was pulled and halled to prison, where he 
was kept about five days; and being they 
could not stop his mouth they put him 
aboard a vessel and sent him to New Eng- 
land.’’ 

1661.—George Rofe says: ‘‘ sailing with 
two friends in a boat from Maryland I 
landed at New Amsterdam, and gave a 
good sound in the chief city of the Dutch, 
but they forced me away.’’ 

In 1663, seven travelling preachers 
casually meeting at Gravesend, then the 
great thoroughfare for those going East or 
South, ‘‘it was in their hearts to go to the 
chief town of the Dutch, [New Amster- 
dam.] On their way, one of them, John 
Liddal, cried aloud in the streets of Flat- 
bush, and was seized by the scout, [sheriff] 
and ironed in obedience to previous orders 
from Stuyvesant. So with a Dutch guard 


he was led by way of Brooklyn to the 
Fort, 7 or 8 Friends accompanying him, 
throuzh whom the trumpet of the Lord 
sounded in the streets with great dread 
and was very terrible; at the cry of which 


much people came together, and the 
Heathen raged, and the people were like 
the troubled waters; and coming near the 
Fort out came the Fiscal [public prose- 
cutor] who in a proud and lofty manner 
had them into the Fort, and with violence 
threw them one after another into prison, 
regarding neither men nor women, and 
telling them in reply to their remon- 
strances, that the Dutch did not hang 
them by the neck as their countrymen in 
New England did, and so kept them a day 
or two in prison; after which on the re- 
quest of a Dutch master of a vessel the 
Governor ordered them to be put on 
board and so they were shipped away.”’ 

In 1666, John Burnycot landed at New 
York, but does not speak of holding a 
meeting there, seemingly he passed over 
to Long Island at once. He landed there 
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again in 1671, and in 1672 set sail from 
that port, but no where speaks of holding 
meetings. 

1672. The honor of holding the first 
Friends’ meeting in New York belongs to 
Wm. Edmundson. He says, ‘‘I landed 
at New York, where no Friends lived, and 
lodged at the inn of a Dutch woman, and 
being moved of the Lord to get a meeting 
in that Town, (where none had been be- 
fore) I spake to her and she was very 
willing, and furnished a large dining-room 
with seats. We gave notice, and had a 
brave large meeting. Some of the chief 
officers, magistrates, and leading men 
were at it and very attentive, the Lord’s 
power being over all. Several appeared 
very loving after meeting. The woman 
of the house and her daughter, both 
widows, wept when we went away.’’ 

1674. April 18th.—Samuel Forman 
(probably a Friend who had degenerated 
into a Ranter) went about the streets of 
New York making a great noise and up- 
roar, and presumed ‘‘to come into the 
church there and abuse the word of God, 
and blaspheme His holy name, for which 
he is sentenced to be severely whipped 
with rods, banished the Province and pay 
costs.”’ 

1676, Alice Curwin visited New York, 
and after her departure addressed an 
Epistle to Friends there. The next year, 
1677, John Bowater also held meetings in 
New York. Soseit appears that a meeting 
was now organized but the precise date is 
not given. Joan Vokins says: ‘I arrived 
at New York 4th of 3d mo., 1680, and 
there had hurt been done by some, [so] 
that Friends had lost their 5th day meet- 
ing; and I labored to settle it again, and 
God’s eternal power wrought wonderfully 
in me in several meetings with-His people, 
and we were well refreshed, and the meet- 
ing was settled again,’’ After her depar- 
ture she addressed sundry Epistles to 
Friends in New York, being ar evidence 
of her solicitude for their welfare. 

The first mention in Friends’ Minutes 
of an established meeting in New York, 
occurs on the r2th of 8th mo., 1681, at a 
meeting in Oysterbay, as follows:— 
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«Whereas the weekly 5th day meetings in 
New York have been of late neglected, 
and Friends there desiring this meeting 
to take care for the establishment thereof, 
it is agreed that the first day meeting shall 
remain at Robert Story’s, and sth day 
meeting at lewis Morris’s, until a public 
meeting house shall be provided, and that 
Wm Richardson and Wm. Frampton hire 
or otherwise procure a house convenient, 
taking the advice of Lewis Morris, Robert 
Story and Geo. Masters.’’ 

1682, 23d of 34 mo.—‘‘ At a General 
men and women’s meeting at Oysterbay, 
Friends request Wm. Frampton and Wm. 
Richardson to endeavor to purchase a plat 
of ground convenient for the building of a 
Meeting-house, and for a burying place 
at New York, which they both are willing 
to their endeavors, and also to prepare 
timber for the building of a Meeting-house 
20 feet square.’’ For some cause this 
project fell through; and on the roth of 
8th month, ‘‘ Friends consent to the further 
hiring of the house that Friends did meet 
in. Also agreed that the monthly meet- 
ing be kept two months in succession at 
New York, and the 3d month at Graves- 
end.”” Thus it seems New York and 
Gravesend had already been formed into 
one monthly meeting. In 1684, Flushing, 
the Kills, Newtown, and Westchester were 
added. 

1684, 20th of 3d mo.—‘‘ Agreed that 
the meetings continue at Patience Story’s, 
and a committee are to enquire if any of 
the New York Friends (not here present) 
have any objections, and if so, bring their 
answer ; and 28th of 4th mo., Friends do 
generally consent that the meeting remain 
at Patience Story’s house until they shall 
see it convenient to remove it.’’ She 
afterward married Thomas Lloyd, and the 
oe was kept at her house so late as 
1686. 

1692, 10th of oth mo.—‘* The meeting 
at Miles Foster’s in New York being 
spoken to, Friends desire Wm. Richard- 
son and John Rodman to speak to Miles 
about it, and return his answer. ‘The 
Com’. having spoken to Miles about 
Friends’ dissatisfaction with him in his 
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spreading Geo. Keith’s' books to their 
grief, he said he desired the meeting 
might continue [at his house.] Friends 
having weighed his answer agree that the 
meeting remain there at present, hoping 
they may be better satisfied.”’ 

1693, 27th of 32 mo.—‘‘ Agreed that 
the meeting at New York be removed from 
Miles Foster’s to Richard Jones’, unless 
Miles give satisfaction to the Committee 
appointed to speak with him.’’ Friends 
were now seemingly divided into Keithites 
and Anti-Keithites, the former refusing to 
attend the meeting, for we find 26th of 6th 
mo., that ‘‘ Henry Willis and John Way 
are appointed to speak with Richard Gibbs 
and James Mills concerning their absent- 
ing from the meeting appointed at Richard 
Jones’ and return their answer, also to 
speak with Miles and desire him to come 
to meeting and be reconciled to Friends 
and to his wife also.’’ Besides circulating 
Keith’s books, Foster kept in his hands 
two considerable legacies left to Friends 
by Lewis Morris and Joseph West, Gover- 
nor of Carolina. 

1694, 24th of 9th mo.—‘*The meeting 
at New York, kept at the house of Dorcas 
Jones’, being spoken to, and some Friends 
declaring that she hath manifested her dis- 
satisfaction with its being there, it is 
thought fit to leave it to the Friends in 
New York, to appoint the place at the 
house of some Friend in unity with us.’’ 

1696, 29th of 6th mo.—‘‘A meeting- 
house at New York being proposed, John 
Rodman offers ground in New York free, 
and a house of his at Flushing to be taken 
down and carried to York for that purpose, 
[at such price] as Friends shall value it.”’ 
This offer it seems, was declined. 

1696, 28¢h of 9th mo.—*‘ A piece of land 
for the use of Friends in New York was 
purchased of David Lloyd for the sum of 
£25, bounded upon Green St., contain- 
ing 40 feet in front and 80 feet in length. 
It was agreed (27th of 12th mo.) that 
Samuel Haight shall receive subscriptions 
for paying for the land at New York, and 
for the meeting-house intended to be built 





1 See page 51 of the Recorp. 
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thereon, also that the contrivance and 
dimensions, and agreeing with the work- 
men, and seeing to the managing be left 
to Thomas Stevenson, John Feaks, John 
Way, Geo. Langsey and John Rodman.” 

1696, 8¢h mo.—James Dickinson says: 
‘*We had a large meeting at New York, 
in which we opened the principles of 
Truth by and thro’ the demonstration and 
power of God, and wiped off the re- 
proaches which Geo. Keith and those who 
ran out with him had cast upon us. 
Many hearts were deeply affected and 
tendered. Near the conclusion of the 
meeting, Wm. Bradford (who had printed 
several books which Keith and others 
wrote against Friends) began to make a 
disturbance, and flatteringly said: ‘he was 
glad to hear the doctrine which was 
delivered that day; notwithstanding he 
would indicate what they had writ and 
printed.’ Isaw if we-entered into debate, 
it would draw people’s nfinds out, which 
were measurably turned to the Lord’s 
power and reached thereby. Then it was 
upon me to supplicate the Lord in prayer. 
After I had done, a Friend stood up and 
declared among the people that Geo. 
Keith and those who had written and 
accused us with denying the manhood of 
Christ had wronged themselves and us 
too, &c. People seemed generally dis- 
satisfied with Bradford’s appearance in so 
disturbing a manner, for the Lord’s power 
was over every unclean spirit, and so the 
meeting ended.’’ 

1698, 28th of 3d mo.—‘‘The yearly 
meeting agree that the deed for the 
Friends’ meeting-house in New York be 
given in trust to Friends that hold in be- 
half of those that belong to the Man’s 
Yearly meeting on L. I.’’ This we sup- 
pose was to head off the Keithites; for 
Wm. Ellis writes (8th mo., 1698:) ‘Geo. 
Keith hath spoiled some at New York, 
but Friends have got a meeting-house 
newly built up.’”? 





1 “ An order of the Court of Sessions Feb. 7th, 1704, certi- 
fied that our meeting-house in New York was entered on the 
Records of that court as the place pro) d to keep our meet- 
ings in for the public worship of Bod" This was done by 
Friends to place their meetings under the protection of law, 
in compliance with an Act of A» alin 





In 1699, June 23, Thomas Story, and 
Roger Gill had a meeting in New York. 
**It was small, and things very hard.’’ 
September 5th, ‘‘We had a meeting,”’ 
says Story, ‘‘and each of us a good oppor- 
tunity therein among the people who 
seemed to have good understandings 
generally as men; and Friends were gener- 
ally well satisfied, there being pretty many 
from Long Island ; and after them, we had 
at my request, another meeting appointed 
at the house of Thos. Roberts, a convinced 
man, in the heart of the city. The room 
was large, and all about the doors and 
windows was full of people. I had a great 
weight and exercise upon my mind, but 
Roger stept in between and took up most 
of the seasonable time, till my spirits 
almost sunk under the load; and while it 
was working up the second time after he 
sat down, Samuel Jennings stood up and 
took the rest ; and then I totally fell under 
it, and was greatly oppressed in spirit, 
tho’ I bore it undiscerned, I suppose, by 
any one. That night we lodged at John 
Rodman’s, and my spirit was heavy and 
sorrowful all night.’’* * * 1700, Fed. 
4th. ‘I was at the meeting in New York, 
which was indifferent large, tho’ the testi- 
mony of Truth hath seldom any great 
prevalence in that place, yet at the con- 
clusion I appointed another meeting the 
next day evening at Thos. Robert’s, 
where I had been disappointed of my 
proper time when last there, and my con- 
cern remaining in secret till now. This 
meeting being large I had a full and open 
time therein, and then was fully clear and 
easy. Being blocked up and detained by 
an exceeding hard frost, I appointed 
another meeting at John Rodman’s, which 
was also large and open.’’* * * 1704, 
Aug. 29th. ‘I had a good and comfort- 
able meeting in New York, tho’ Lord 
Cornberry had threatened to confine me 
for words spoken in Maryland about the 
sacraments, order, and catechism of the 
National Church of England. I did not 
go one step out of my way, yet the Lord 
preserved me free.”’ 

1739, 34 of 3a mo.—‘‘Joshua Dela- 
plaine is to make use of so much of the 
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quarterly collection as may be occasion of 
to buy boards for the meeting-house in 
New York.’’ 

1741, 4th of 12th mo.—‘*New York 
Friends have leave to disburse their col- 
lections (both this quarter and the last) in 
repairing their meeting-house.”’ 

1743, 4th of 6th mo.—‘* The motion to 
build a new meeting-house in New York 
is approved and referred to the quarterly 
meeting.’” 1745, ‘The land bought at 
New York for about £85 to build a meet- 
ing-house on is taken by the yearly meet- 
ing subscriptions, are to be made in each 
monthly meeting, Sam. Bowne’s to move 
it at Flushing, Thos, Pearsall at Westbury, 
and Jos. Rodman at Westchester.’’ 

1746, 5th of 4th mo.—‘‘ A subscription 
is begun to raise money to pay for the 
land at New York, bought with an expec- 
tation to build a meeting-house thereon. 
Wm. Field is to see it gone thro’ with in 
Flushing, and Richard Hallett, Jr. in 
Newtown.”’ 

1751, 1st of 5th mo.—* Friends of N. 
Y, request liberty of holding meetings for 
worship twice on First days during the 
summer at 1o and 3 o’clock; and in 1767 
they requested leave to have them con- 
tinued (two every First day) the year 
through.”’ 

1757, 4th of 8th mo.—‘‘ Something is 
necessary to be done toward repairing the 
old meeting-house at New York.’’ 

1763, 34 of 11th mo.—‘‘The N. Y. 
Weekly meeting subscribed £52, §5s, 
towards repairing the Flushing meeting- 
house, and £87 1s, toward building a 
new meeting-house at the Oblong.’ In 
1766, 5th of 3d mo., when the meeting- 
house at Westbury was to be enlarged the 
New York meeting subscribed £70 8s, 
that the quarterly meeting may know how 
readily money may be raised.’’—4¢h of 
8th mo.—‘‘ The collection from New York 
after the shutters were paid for out of it 
was 8-2. 





1 This meeting-house is yet standing. It is upon Quaker 
Hill, in the town of Pawling, Duchess Vounsy, -Y. Itisa 

m structure, in which Hicksite Friends yet hold meet- 
ings. It was used as a hospital during the Revolutionary 
war.—{Eprror.} 
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1768, 1st of 6th mo.—** At a monthly 
meeting held at the meeting-house in 
New York it is agreed that the expense 
accrued in fitting this house to accommo- 
date the monthly meeting be left to the 
New York week meeting with liberty to 
defray it out of the collection, as also the 
fitting of windows in the uppers part of the 
house in order to give more air.’’ 

1773, 29th of 12th mo.—*‘ A proposition 
was laid before the Preparative meeting 
of New York on the expediency of pur- 
chasing a lot of ground for a meeting- 
house, and a committee appointed to re- 
port when an opportunity [of buying] 
offers. ‘This meeting is to receive such 
assistance as may be raised by direction 
of the yearly meeting.’’ 

1774, 5th of 5th mo.—‘‘ The Preparative 
meeting of New York bought a piece of 
ground [in Queen now Pearl St.] whereon 
to build a meeting-house at a cost of 
#1050, as a necessity of building may 
shortly appear. The concurrence of the 
yearly meeting is requested thro’ the 
monthly meetings to recommend subscrip- 
tions when a proper time shall appear.’’— 
28th of sth. ‘‘It is proposed to build it 
not to exceed 70 by 50 feet, the present 
one being too small. No money is here- 
after to be received from those not Friends. 
A draft of the ground is to be taken by a 
surveyor.’’—7th of 12th mo., the building 
is begun.”’ 

1775, 2d of 11th mo.—Subscriptions for 
building the meeting-house are completed. 

1776, 15th of 5th mo.—The committee 
report the meeting-house completed. 


[Statement on following page. ] 


During the Revolutionary war the new 
meeting-house was occupied by the British 
as a hospital, probably. In Rivington’s 
Gazette (Nov. 12, 1783,) we find this 
advertisement : 

‘*SALES AT AUCTION. Or Saturday, 
12 o’clock, at the Friends’ Meeting, up- 
ward end of Queen St., a quantity of 
soldiers’ cribs, boards, &c., by JAMES 
BaRcLay.”’ 
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Money received from N. Y. Preparative meeting, 


‘é ‘é ‘é 


Flushing do., 
Westbury do., 
Purchase do., 

Nine Partners do.,* 
one subscription, 


For rent, nails, and sundries sold after the house was finished, 
Money borrowed on interest to discharge mortgage, 


Money borrowed, 


Paid for the land, building the house, and interest, 


Remains in hands of the treasurer, 
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L21§t 51 
17611 0 
173 5 9 
136 16 10 
5111 0 

5°00 

58 9 I 
300 0 O 
500 0 oO 


£3552 19 11 
355213 1% 


° 6 9% 


Due on subscriptions in New York not collected, £123 3 0, and one account un- 


paid. Signed by 
RoBperT Murray, 
Henry Haypock, 
Henry FRANKLIN, 


Some Friend had inadvertently received 
rent for the use of the cellar for military 
purposes, which the meeting (15th of rst 
mo., 1779,) ordered to be returned to the 
King’s Commissary, (Daniel Wier) but he 
replied, (28th of 5th mo., 1781,) that his 
accounts were closed and sent home. 
Friends, notwithstanding, remitted this 
rent-money to their Friends in London, to 
pay it back into the Exchequer, but the 
accounts not having yet come to hand 
they left the money there, and received a 
tally which will cause the vouchers to be 
given up on its presentation at the office. 

1781, 27th of 6th mo.—‘‘ Peter Burling 
is appointed collector, and to provide 
fire-wood for the meeting.—31s¢ of 1oth 
mo. Henry Shotwell and Thos. Pearsall are 
to sit in the gallery, to have the over sight 
of the children; in 1782, Lindley Murray 
and John Bessonet perform that duty.’ 

1783, 27th of 8th mo.—‘‘John Murray, 
Jr., is appointed collector, and to provide 
fire-wood and candle-light for the use of 
this meeting.”’ 

1783, 26th of 11th mo.—‘‘The new 
meeting-house is given up by the soldiers. 
Some repairs are necessary to be done to 
it.’’ [cost £20 4 6] 


1 In the town of Washington, Duchess County, N. Y., 


when the Friends had a flourishing Boarding school for man 
years. The meeting-house builtjthen, of brick, is yet stand- 
ing. It is yet occupied as a plate of worship by the Hicksite 
Friends.—[ Eprror.]} 


THOMAS PEARSALL, JR., 
JAMEs Parsons, 
THOMAS PEARSALL, 


SAMUEL Bowne, 
BENJAMIN UNDERHILL, 
TIDDEMANN HULL. 


1784, 31st of 3d mo.—‘* The new meet- 
ing-house is much out of repair, and likely 
to be wanted.—7¢h of 4th mo.—The meet- 
ing desire that the rents from the cellar 
and the yearly meeting’s dwelling-house « 
may both be granted to defray the expense 
of repairs. Can a cart-way to the cellar 
be come at in the rear ?”’ 

1784, 20th of 5th mo.—Thos. Steele is 
procured to keep the meeting-house in 
order during the time of our meeting in 
this house.—30¢h of 6¢h mo. Paid for re- 
pairing the new meeting-house £607 ros, 
and for repairing the dwelling-house in 
Queen St. £2 6s 3d:—27th of 10th mo. 
Agreed with Nathan Dawson to take care 
of the meeting-house at £12 per annum. 

1785, 30th of 34 mo.—The gable ends 
of the meeting-house are to be repaired. 
[cost £20] 

1786, 5th of 6th mo.—It is thought 
best that some Venetian blinds be pro- 
vided for the windows on the northwest 
side of the meeting-house ; and if the fence 
wants repair the committee are to get it 
done. 

1786, 27th of 12th mo.—Jos. Hall re- 
quests an addition to his salary, and £16 
is allowed him. 

1789, 23@ of 10th mo.—A house in 
Crown St. is bought for £500. 

1791, 30th of 11th mo.—*‘ Peter Burling 
and Isaac Sharpless are desired to sit with, 
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and have the oversight of the children and 
others who attend our meetings, in order 
that the same may tend to the solemnity 
and quiet thereof.’’ 

1792, 18th of 4th mo.—A partition for 
the better accommodation of room for the 
quarterly meeting when it meets in New 
York, is to be erected in or near the 
middle of the new meeting-house. 

1793, 26th of 6th mo.—The propriety 
of raising the wall in front of our new 
meeting-house as a means of conducing to 
the quiet of our meetings being apparent, 
a committee are to have it done. It 
appearing necessary that the walls of our 
meeting-house should be whitewashed, the 
floors, benches, and other parts thereof, 
thoroughly cleansed, that shutters be put 
to the front windows up stairs, with other 
repairs, painting, &c.; the committee are 
to attend to it with all convenient speed. 
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1794, 315¢ of 12th mo.— £24 per annum 
is to be allowed the Friend who has the 
care of opening our meeting-house, making 
fires, &c. 

1795, 29¢h of 4th mo.—A committee are 
appointed to have the care and oversight 
of preparing this and the old meeting- 
house to accommodate the ensuing pend 
meeting. 

Greenleaf says the new meeting-house 
was taken down in 1824, and another 
erected in Rose St. ; and that in 1794, the 
old meeting-house being decayed a new 
building was put up adjoining it but front- 
ing on Liberty St., which was used as a 
school for 7 years, and a place of worship; 
and in 1802 both were removed, and a 
new house of worship built of brick, 60 
by 40 feet, which was sold in Oct., 1826, 
to Grant Thorburn. In 1819, a meeting- 
house was built in Hester St. 





One hundred and two years ago this 
month, (March, 1770,) occurred the 
first collision between British troops 
and the people of the American 
Colonies, who were then greatly dis- 
turbed by the persistent efforts of the 
British ministry to tax them without 
their consent, or allowing them to be 
represented in the imperial govern- 
ment. Troops had been sent to the 
colonies to awe the people into sub- 
missioh, and to assist commissioners in 
collecting the taxes in the shape of the re- 
ceipt of customs. They were continual 
causes of irritation on the part of the peo- 
ple. In Boston, in particular, they were 
specially obnoxious, and almost daily 
there were quarrels. Finally a fight oc- 
curred at a rope-walk, between several 
soldiers and rope-makers. A mob of 
several hundred assembled in the streets a 
few evenings afterwards, with the avowed 
purpose of attacking the troops. They 
assailed a sentinel near the Custom House, 
when the commander of a guard, Captain 
Preston, went with some troops to his 


THE BOSTON MASSACRE. , 





BOSTON MASSACRE COFFINS. 


assistance. Angry words and more angry 
actions followed, when the troops fired 
into the mob and killed three outright 
and wounded five dangerously. The leader 
of the mob was a powerful mulatto, named 
Crispus Attucks. He and Samuel Gray 
and James Caldwell, were killed instantly, 
Samuel Maverick died soon afterward. 
The sad event occurred on the evening of 
the sth of March, 1770. The victims 
were buried with great parade. From the 
‘‘Boston Gazette’’ an original copy of 


which is before the writer, the following 
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account of the funeral and remarks of the 
Editor are taken: 

Last Thursday, agreeable to a general 
Request of the Inhabitants, and by the 
Consent of Parents and Friends, were 
carried to their Grave in succession, the 
Bodies of Samuel Gray, Samuel Maverick, 
James Caldwell, and Crispus Attucks, the 
unhappy Victims who fell in the bloody 
Massacre of the Monday evening previous! 

On this occasion most of the shops in 
Town were shut, all the Bells were ordered 
to toll a solemn Peal, as were also those in 
the neighboring Towns of Charlestown, 
Roxbury, &c. The Procession began to 
move between the Hours of 4 and 5 in the 
Afternoon; two of the unfortunate suf- 
ferers, viz. Messrs. James Caldwell and 
Crispus Attucks, who were strangers, borne 
from Fanueil Hall, attended by a numer- 
ous Train of Persons of all Ranks; and 
the other two, viz. Mr. Samuel Gray, 
from the House of Mr. Benjamin Gray, 


(his Brother) on the North side the Ex- 


change, and Mr. Maverick, in the house 
of his distressed Mother, Mrs. Mary Ma- 
verick, in Union Street, each followed by 
their respective Relations and Friends. 
The several Hearses forming a junction in 
King Street, the Theatre of that inhuman 
Tragedy! proceeded from thence thro’ the 
Main Street, lengthened by an immense 
concourse of People, so numerous as to be 
obliged to follow in Ranks of six, and 
brought up by a long Train of carriages 
belonging to the principal Gentry of the 
Town. ‘The Bodies were deposited in one 
vault in the middle Burying ground. The 
aggravated circumstances of their Death, 
the Distress and Sorrow visible in every 
countenance, together with the peculiar 
solemnity with which the whole Funeral 
was conducted surpass Description. 

A military watch has been kept every 
night at the town house and prison, in 
which many of the most respectable gentle- 
men of the town have appeared as the 
common soldier, and night after night 
have given their attendance. ; 

A Servant Boy of one Manwaring 
the Tide-waiter from Quebec is now in 
Goal, having deposed that himself, by the 


order and encouragement of his Superior, 
had discharged a Musket several Times 
from one of the Windows of the House in 
King Street, hired by the Commissioners 
and Custom House Officers to do their 
Business in; more than one other Person 
swore upon Oath, that they apprehended 
several Discharges came from that quarter. 
It is not improbable that we may soon be 
able to account for the Assassination of 
Mr. Otis some time past,’ the Message by 
Wilmot, who came from the same House, 
to the infamous Richardson before his 
firing the Gun which killed young Snider,? 
and to open up such a scene of villany 
acted by a dirty Banditti, as must astonish 
the Public. 

It is supposed that there must have been 
a greater Number of People from Town 
and Country at the funeral of those who 
were massacred by the Soldiers, than were 
ever together on this Continent on any 
Occasion. 

A more dreadful Tragedy has been 
acted by the Soldiery in King Street, 
Boston, New England, than was sometime 
since exhibited in St. George’s Field, 
London,’ in Old England, which may 
serve instead of Beacons for both Countries, 

Had those worthy Patriots, not only 
represented by Bernard and the Commis- 
sioners as a Faction, but as aiming at 
making a separation between Britain and 
the Colonies, had anything else in Con- 
templation than the Preservation of our 
Rights, and bringing Things back to their 
old Foundation—what an Opening has 
been given them? 


1 The Hen. James Otis, one of the most eloquent opposers 
of unjust taxation, had a quarrel with one of the British com- 
missioners of customs, who attempted to pull his nose one 
evening, at a coffee-house, when Otis resisting, was so badl 
beaten that he never rocovered from his injuries.—{ Rocven.) 


2 Opposers of the importation of tea into Boston placed an 
effigy in front of*the store of one of the importers to draw 
public odium upon him. Richardson, his friend, a stout 
rough man attempted to pull it down. A mob, chiefly of 
half-grown boys, pelted him. He ran into the house, brought 
out a gun and fired it among them, when a lad named Chris- 
topher Snyder, son of a poor widow was killed.—{ Eprror.]} 


8 John Wilkes, a leading politician in England a hundred 

ears ago, was imprisoned. A mob demanded his release, as 

had been elected a member of parliament. The military 
was called out, and being pelted, three of them gave chase to 
one of the mob, and shot an innocent young man at a cow- 
house near St. George’s Field, into which the rioter had run 
and escaped.—[Eprror. } 
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The following sketch of the life of the Hon. CHas, 
SMITH, was read at the annual meeting of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, on the even- 
ing of January 8th, 1872, from notes written by 
the late General William R. Smith, President 
Wisconsin Historical Society. 

Charles Smith was the 3d son of Dr. 
Wm. Smith, Provost of the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia, and was born in 
May, 1765. After receiving his Colle- 
giate education in Philadelphia he com- 
menced the study of the law with his elder 
brother Wm. Moore Smith, who then re- 
sided at Easton, Northampton County. 
After his admission to the bar, he opened 
his office in the town of Sunbury, North- 
umberland County, where his industry 
and rising talents soon procured for him 
the business and confidence ot the people. 
He was elected a delegate, with his col- 
league, Simon Snyder, to the convention 
which framed the first constitution for the 
State of Pennsylvania, and was looked on 
as a very distinguished member of that 
talented body of men. Although differing 
in the politics of that day, from his col- 
league, yet Mr. Snyder for more than 30 
years afterwards, remained the firm friend 
of Mr. Smith; and when the former 
became the governor of the State for three 
successive terms, it is well known that Mr. 
Smith was his confidential adviser in many 
great State matters. 

Mr. Smith was married in 1791, to a 
daughter of Jasper Yeates, one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of the State, and 
soon after removed from Sunbury to Lan- 
caster, where Judge Yeates resided. Under 
the old Circuit Court system, it was custom- 
ary for most of the distinguished country 
lawyers to travel over the Northern and 
Western parts of the State with the judges, 
and hence Mr. Smith in pursuing this 
practice soon became associated with such 
eminent men as Thomas Duncan, David 
Watts, Charles Hall, John Woods, James 
Hamilton, and a host of luminaries of the 
middle Bar. Among them, Mr. Smith 
always held a conspicuous station, and his 
practice was consequently lucrative and 


extensive. The settlement of land titles, 
at that period, became of vast importance 
to the people of the State, and the founda- 
tion of the law with regard to settlement 
rights, the rights of warrantees, the doc- 
trine of surveys, and the proper construc- 
tion of lines and corners, had to be estab- 
lished. In the trials of ejectment cases, 
the learning of the Bar was best displayed ; 
and Mr. Smith soon was looked on, as an 
eminent land lawyer. In after years, 
when called on to revise the old publica- 
tions of the laws of the State, and under 
the authority of the Legislature to frame a 
new compilation of the same, (generally 
known as Smith’s Laws of Pennsylvania) 
he gave to the public the result of his 
knowledge and experience on the subject 
of land law, in the very copious note on 
that subject, which may well be termed a 
Treatise on the Land laws of Pennsylvania. 


In the same work his notes on the criminal - 


law of the State are elaborate and instruc- 
tive to the student and the practitioner.' 

Mr. Smith was subsequently appointed 
President judge of the district composed 
of the Counties of Cumberland and Frank- 
lin, where his official learning and judg- 
ment, and his habitual industry, rendered 
him an useful and highly popular judge. 
On the erection of the District Court of 
Lancaster, he became the first presiding 
judge, which office he held for several 
years. He afterwards removed with his 
family to Baltimore, where he resided a 
few years, and finally removed to Phila- 
delphia, where he spent the last years of 
his life,,and died in that city, in 1840, 
aged 75. Judge Smith was buried in the 
family vault in the Church of the Epiphany 
(Episcopal), 15th and Chestnut. 

Charles Smith graduated at Washington 


College, Md., May 14th, 1783, ete 


the Valedictory Oration. (See ‘‘ Marylan 
Journal and Baltimore Adv.,’’ July 8th, 
1783.) 


1 The original manuscript of this learned and useful work is 


now in the p F 1 Historical Society. 
It was presented by his nephew, Mr. Horace W. Smith. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WEBSTER AND Prescott.—William Sul- 
livan, LL.D.,' in a letter to his son J. T. 
S. Sullivan, written a short time before his 
death, in 1839, gave some interesting re- 
miniscences of Daniel Webster and William 
H. Prescott. The letter is in the auto- 
graph collection of Mr. F. J. Dreer, of 
Philadelphia, from which the following 
paragraphs were copied : 

“On Tuesday evening last, Daniel 
Webster and all his relations, and collate- 
rals, with some 4o in all, were here. 

, Yesterday I was persuaded to go 
to dine at Mr. B. Willis’s, Webster, N. 
Appleton, Allston, [the painter] Prescott, 
Dalton, Gorham, S. A. Elliot, N. Ar- 
movy, George Lyman &c., say 14 at 
table. A sumptuous dinner. Webster 
flowed like the Mississippi—clear, pleasant, 
deep, though with the grandeur and variety 
of the Mississippi. We turned the talk 
on intellectual exercise. Webster said that 
with one exception he remembered noth- 
ing written with his own hand, as his, 
that appeared in print. His practice is to 
walk the room and dictate to an aman- 
uensis. But Prescott’s labors are a phe- 
nomenon in literature. His left eye is 
utterly blind; over his right one is an im- 
pervious web. He writes in the dark as 
well as in the light between brass lines, 
with a stilus or ivory stick. He never 
reads what he writes, but a copyist takes 
his productions and puts it on paper in the 
common form. In making up his F. and 
I. [Ferdinand and Isabella] from 4 lan- 
guages besides his own, his course was to 
have these ancient authorities read to him 
page by page. When any fact occurred 


1 William Sullivan, LL.D. was a native of Saco, Maine, 
and a graduate of Harvard College in 1792. He became an 
eminent practitioner at jhe Massachusetts Bar, in the city of 

ston, and was the author of a number of Among 
the most important of these are ‘‘ Familiar Letters on Public 
Characters and Events from 1783 to 1815;"’ and ‘‘ The Public 
men of the Revolution.’ This letter is a defence of the Feder- 
alists against animadversions in Jeff ‘s M irs, an 
other writings. In his oration on the completion of the 
Bunker Hill Geonement, four years after the death of Doctor 
Sullivan, Daniel Webster alluded to him, saying, ‘* William 
Sullivan, a name frag) f Revoluti y merit and of public 
service and of public virtue.”” For a list of Dr. Sullivan’s 
literary works, see Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, page 
2300, 








material to his purpose, the reader copied 
it out, noting the author and the page. 
Thus having collected in this reader’s 
transcriptions some hundreds of pages, he 
had them all read over to him again and 
again, until the mass of matter was trans- 
ferred to his own mind. Then he con- 
templated that mass, in his long walks and 
rides, till it became familiar. From this 
heap of mashed grape by dint of contem- 
plation, he expressed the juice, clear and 
refined, in English, and dictated to his 
scribe. This production was read over 
and over, altered and polished to his taste, 
in the progress, and with proper reference 
to authorities and once more transcribed 
for the press. . . . Webster and I de- 
manded that he should write or cause to 
be written the history of the history of F. 
and I., and if he would not publish it in 
his life time, leave it as a precious legacy 
to his children.’’ 

In same letter Dr. Sullivan wrote: 
‘*Webster was in happiest humor, alter- 
nately serious, comic, amusing, dialectic. 
He told us an anecdote of the elder Adams. 
When his son John was President, and in 
Boston, the elder Adams came to town, 
and Webster went to visit him; and hav- 
ing asked him, as usual, how he did, the 
old man (then go, heavy, toothless, and 
encumbered with loose flesh) answered, 
‘I am not well—I am in poor circum- 
stances—the tenement I occupy is almost 
a ruin; and I am pretty well assured that 
my landlord does not intend to make any 
repairs.’’ 


‘ 


[NATHANIEL SALTONSTALL."] 


Haverhill, May 28, 1705. 
Sir: 
Good news oft falls short of proving 
true: I had a report of your intent 
according to my desire and request to 


1 Nathaniel Saltonstall, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, was a 
very prominent man at the time this letter was written. He 
was Colonel of the Northern Regiment in Essex County, of 
Ie Thomas Noyes, of Newbury was the Lieutenant 











meet me at Salisbury on Friday last, but 
I was then frustrated of my expectation 
wich occasions y® difficulty I am now 
under; we should then have agreed how 
to finish y* Review of y® state of Newbury 
Foot Company. I did purpose w™ the 
Major as ordered to appear and attend 
yourself as equally concerned with our- 
selves. But y* face of y* heavens put me 
upon other resolutions; I had so much of 
y’ great violent storm in my return from 
Salisbury that I dare not venture into 
another till at least y* impression & ill effects 
of that upon my limbs be removed: My 
son had more of that pleurisy than I, & 
feels also the effects of it. We both do 
think that you might answer w‘ is to be 
done tho" we come not, we are willing to 
attend; but am now hindered as to this 
day. Had this day been fair, one or both 
of us had been with you. Or had the 
order been given out for this or the next 
fair day after it till Saturday next we 
might have been with you. 

Please therefore see if y* weather will 
admit to go thr® this work that the people 
may be at liberty to attend their own 
affairs & be strict & effectual, having the 
law in mind, & I pray allow it to be y* 
plain & necessary direction. So I for a 
good gun, with a worm fixt, & a 
priming wire, & one pound of powder, & 
12 flints, & knapsack, & sword; but tor 
the sword I have at present not objected 
against a good hatchet. Let these things 
appear in y* field. Believe no man tho’ 
he affirms never so loudly. I have them 
at home; fine him this time & let him 
prevent it y* next. Set down exactly 
w' each man wants y' is present, & who 
are absent. ‘Take an exact amount of the 
N°’ of each of the 3 foot Companys & 
7. and draw out of y* able men into a 
ist by themselves, one half of each com- 
pany, & call them forth that are present 
& set them together, and charge them y* 
they be ready fixt for a march at an hour’s 
warning, & notify to y* rest that shall 
happen to be absent, that they must be in 
like readiness. Let none escape yo" hand: 
for their non appearance take some effec- 
tual way for a review of them that y* arms 
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and stores be not the same that was showed 
by others. Take no man to answer for 
any absent mans arms w" has been offered. 

As soon as this is effected give me an 
Acco‘ of the number of y* several Foot 
company, from 16 to 60 years that are not 
legally dismist & a list of y* names of y* 
men prict and drawn out. & notified for 
the half of each company as above.’ I 
am in haste & pray y' you keep this very 
letter safe, that I maysee it again for I 
have no time to take a copy of it: 

I am, Sir, yo" Humble Serv‘, 


I? Selon ti 


To Lr. Cor. Tuo. Noyes, 
At Newbury.” ~ 





SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE.— 
John Neal, of Portland, Maine, in Zhe 
Yankee, for February 20, 1828, made the 
following suggestion : 

‘*What if somebody—ourselves for ex- 
ample, as everybody knows that we have 
courage enough to tell the truth of any- 
body and everybody, dead or alive, friend 
or foe—were to publish a work in two or 
three. volumes, containing brief extracts 
from a// our American writers with criti- 
cisms and biographical sketches? We have 
an idea it would take well.’’ 

This was written a quarter of a century 
before the Messrs. Duyckinck undertook 
their Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
and many years before Chambers _per- 
formed a similar service for English. Liter- 
ature. J. W. D. 


1 “y705, It was indeed a time of trial to the inhabitants of 
of the frontier towns. On ihe 3d of August, Col. Saltonstall 
writes to Col. Noyes, of Newbury, ordering him to call out 
one half of his command to be ready to march at an hours 
warning.”” Chase's History of Haverhill, 

The occasion for these military movements of the inhabi- 
tants was the warfare made upon the frontier settlement of 
New England by the French and Indians. ‘The latter hung 
upon the borders of these settlements for several years, during 
what was known In America as nm Annes War, like an 
angry cloud charged with the thunderbolts of destruction, 
Blood had flowed in almost every valley on that frontier a 
few months before the above letter was written. Deerfield on 
the Connecticut River had been burned, forty of the inhaln- 
tants murdered, and almost three times that number were 
carried away captives. Among them was the pastor, Revd. 
John Willams, the romantic story of whose daughter is known 
to every reader of our history. It was against such enemies 
that the inhabitants were now called upon to arm. 
collected in fortified houses, and cultivated their fields in 
armed parties of half a dozen or more. 

The above letter was communicated to the Racorp by 
Mr. Frederick Kidder, of Boston.—{ Eprtor. | 
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AuTHors WANTED.—The volume enti- 
tled ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems selected from 
the United States Literary Gaszette,’’ pub- 
lished in 1826, at Boston, contains 82 
pieces, of which 23 are by Bryant, 21 by 
Percival, 14 by Longfellow, 9 by J. A. 
Jones, 4 by Dawes, 2 by G. Miller, and 9 
are anonymous. The anonymous poems 
are as follows. 

1. Zo my Mother's Memory, commenc- 
ing, ‘‘My Mother! weary years have 
passed.”’ 

2. Omnipresence. 
Power around.”’ 

3. To an Unknown Flower in a Secluded 
Spot. ‘Sweet little flower, so gaily drest.’’ 

4. To S****, Weeping. ‘Why 
should’st thou weep? no cause hast thou.’’ 

5. 4 Last Wish. ‘*When breath and 
sense have left this clay.’’ 

6. Love Asleep. ‘*Wake him not, he 
dreams of bliss.’’ 

7. Rebecca to Rowena. 
looked upon thy face.”’ 
8. Time and Beauty. 
who waits for no man.”’ 

9. A Song over the Grave of a Lover. 
‘¢ Aye, flowers may glow.”’ 

Can any reader of the ‘‘ Recorp’’ fur- 
nish me the names of the authors of any 
of these anonymous poems? J. W. D. 


‘¢ There is an unseen 


‘*Lady, I’ve 


‘* Ruthless Time, 


THe CarTE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE Bop- 
LEIAN LIBRARY, OxrorD.'—May 31st, 
1865, the Rev. Dr. Russell, of St. Patrick’s, 


1 This is the collection of Thomas Carte, a native of War- 
wickshire, England, who lived during the eventful period in 
the history of that country, betweea 1684 and 1754. He was 
a clergyman, and a ——— from conviction; and when 
George the First ascended the throne he was unwilling to take 
the oath prescribed for those in holy orders, and became a 
layman. He was for awhile Secretary to Bishop Atterbury ; 
and at one time he was so strongly susp d of tr bi 
designs in favor of the Stuarts that orders were given for his 
arrest, and he fled to bir wow when £1000 = offered for a 

rson. He was permitted to return to his country on the 
poomnn of George the Second, and he soon afterward took a 
high place in literature, as a most painstaking historian and 
biographer by the publication of his ‘‘ History of the Life of 
James Duke of Ormonde.” : 

Carte had long projected a piney of England. His pro- 
posals were received with substantial approbatipn, In 1738, 
£600 per annum were subscribed, and he set to work. e 
first volume was published in 1747, the second im 1750, and 
the third in 1754. The 4th volume was issued in 1755, about 
a year after his death. is great work was incomplete, His 
large collection of materials were left by his widow to her 
second husband during his life time. He delivered them to 
the Oxford University in 1778, for a valuable consideration,— 
{Eprror.]) 
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Maynooth, and the accomplished anti- 
quary, J. P. Prendergrast, Barrister at 
Law, of Dublin, were commissioned by 
Lord Romilly, Master of the Rolls, to ex- 
amine this great collection, particularly as 
to its bearing upon the history of Ireland, 
and the result is an elaborate ‘‘ Report,”’ 
giving a history of the formation of the 
Carte collection of 272 volumes, a very 
complete digest of its contents and an 
index. The Report—a government docu- 
ment—ought to be in every public library, 
as indispensable to the student of English 
history during the Stuart dynasty. Here 
and there are papers directly touching 
American affairs. Among the petitioners 
to the House of Commons in May, 1701, 
was Thomas Dongan, Earl of Limerick, 
who had ‘‘spent the greater part of his 
life in foreign countries, and for the most 
part in the service of England.’’ He peti- 
tioned Parliament for 17,0004, ‘‘ owing 
to him by the Government for his dis- 
bursements against the French and Indians 
of Canada in America, and for arrears of 
a pension of 500£ per annum, granted 
him by the late King, Charles II, in con- 
sideration of his losses by leaving the ser- 
vice of the French King, and entering into 
the service of England.’’* Sir William 
Penn’s name appears in the index, as do 


1 Colonel Thomas Dongan was Governor of the Province 
of New York, from 1683 to 1688. He was sent out with in- 
structions to call an Assembly. It was convened on the 17th 
of October, 1683, and was the first gathering of popular repre- 
sentatives since the province had passed into the hands of the 
English. Then it was that the province was: divided into 
twelve counties. 

Dongan was an enlightened man, and a sincere well wisher 
of the American Colonies. He was a ‘‘ professed Papist,”’ a 
character which the colonists had been taught to abhor, but 
his personal goodness and liberal public policy, soon made the 
most bigoted opponents of his Raith forget that he was a 
Roman Catholic. He promoted popular liberty as much as 
he could. He gave a charter to the City of Albany. To 
Robert Living , a Scotch emi , he gave a feudal prin- 
cipality on the banks of the Hudson, and he encouraged im- 
migration in every way. But his chief distinction as a magis- 
trate, was the wise course pursued toward the Indians, espe- 
cially those of the Iroquois confederacy of the Six Nations 
ores ~— the — were — a “= ay fy 

ie Mn pro’ yvapens y his King (James II) 
— have cme ended the French phen he, in America, 
and saved the blood and treasure so fearfully wasted after- 
ward in intercolonial wars, The influence of the Fre 
King, through the di of religi iderations, over 
the weak English Monarch was such that Dongan, who for 
wise State purposes and with patriotic zeal, had done all in 
his power to ob the of the French Jesuits 
— the Indians, was recalled in 1688, and the government 
was placed in the hands of Sir Edmund Andros, a narrow 
minded tyrant.—{Eprror.] 
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those of Armovy, Usher, Gorges, Hutchin- 
gon-and Lake. ‘‘ Edward Lake, of Car- 
men Co., Wicklow, LL.D., to be a 
Baronet of Ireland, June 18, 1661,’’ was 
a brother of Thomas Lake, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, from whom the present 
Baronet is descended. The family was 
more distinguished for energy in its earlier 
than its later generations. Francis Wil- 
loughly, a prominent name in the colonial 
days of New England is also mentiohed. 
The volume is interesting in illustrations of 
the religious strifes of the period, and the 
conflicts and rivalries of the Independents, 
Presbyterians and Papists. While the 
editorial sympathies are not concealed we 
do not detect injustice in the treatment of 
any parties. In arrangement, complete- 
ness, and general fidelity to the trust re- 
posed in him by Lord Romilly, Mr. Pren- 
dergrast has equalled the thoroughness of 
his book on the ‘‘ Cromwellian settlement 
of Ireland,’’ and that is high praise. 
Boston, Massachusetts. y Wr Be 


SCHAGHTICOKE.—I cannot answer the 
query of L. B. on page 29 of the Recorp, 


but may throw some light upon the an#- 


quity of the name. So early as the 2oth 
of September, 1707, the authorities of the 
City of Albany in a memorial to the 
Governor, Lord Cornbury, set forth that 
when they obtained their charter, in the 
year 1686, among their ‘‘ Rights, liberties 
and privileges therein granted, they had 
full liberty and license at their pleasure to 
purchase trom y* Indians y* quantity of 
five hundred acres of low or meadow land 
lying at a certain place called or known 
by y® name of Schachtecouge’’ &c., and 
described it as lying on the East side of 
Hudson’s River, ‘‘above y° half moon,”’ 
(Waterford) and bounded by ‘‘Schach- 
kook’s Creek.’ 


I send you a copy of an autograph con- 
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veyance in my possession, given in 1710. 
which is endorsed as follows: ‘‘ Transport 
Van Mamangquat, the Schaghtekoock In- 
dian made over to Dirck Ten Broeck.’’ 
The following is the copy: 

Lo all People to whom these presents shall 
come: 1 Mamangquat, Cosin of Magwa- 
seckernock, only native Indian owner of a 
Certain Tract and parcel of land, Situate, 
Lyeing and Being in the government of 
Boston on both sides of a certain creek 
which land and creek is commonly knowne 
especially amongst Indians By y* name of 
Nassawa, the Said Land dothe joyn to y* 
West end of y* Lands caled Nanakanckas, 
and Runns up on both Sides of y* creek as 
aforesaid westward the length of Twelf 
miles er there about for and in considera- 
tion of Love, good will and affection, 
which I have and do bear towards my 
Loving friend Dirck Ten Broeck of y° 
Citty of Albany in y* Colony of New Yorke, 
have given and granted, and by these 
presents do freely, dearly and absolutely 
give and grant unto y® Said Dirck Ten 
Broeck his heirs Excutors administrators 
er assigns the Real third part of y* above 
mentioned Land caled Nassowa with all 
and Singular the premiises thereunto Be- 
longing er appertaining to have and to 
hold the third part of ye Land granted as 
aforesaid, and all and Singular y* premises 
to y° said Dirck Ten Broeck his heirs and 
assigns To the Sole and only propreuse, 
benefite & Behooffe of him y* said Dirck 
Ten Broeck his heirs and assigns for ever. 
In Testimony whereof I, y* said Mamang- 
quat have here unto putt my marke and 
affixed y* Seale in Albany this 23th Day 
of August, 1710. 


Signed, Sealed & Delivered in the 
presence off 

Anthony Van Schayck Junior, 

Johannis Ten Broeck. 
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Albany, ¥° 23th August, 1710. 
There appeared before me Robert Liv- 
ingston, Junior, one of her Majesty Jus- 
tices of y* Citty and County of Albany, 
Mr. Anthony Van Schayck, Junior, & 
Johannis Ten Broeck witnesses to y* within 
Instrument who do declare that they saw 
y° Indian Mamangquat, grantee, Sign,’ 
Seale & Deliver y* within Instrument as 
his voluntary act and Deed. 
Rosert LivincsTon, Junior. 
As the stream in the Memorial is called 
“ Schachkook’s Creek,’’ may it not have 
been called after the name of a chief or 
Sachem? R. B. 
Albany, Feb. 1872. 


VERSES ON Dr. FRANKLIN’S STovE.—In 
‘*Letters and papers relating chiefly to 
the Provincial history of Pennsylvania,’’ 
edited by Thomas Balch, Philadelphia, 
1855, I find the following regarding the 
verses, given in the RECoRD on page 28, 
on a curious stove invented by Dr. 
Franklin: 

‘*Through the kindness of Dr. Norris, 
I am enabled to give, from the Norris 


papers the verses mentioned at page 264. 
He thinks the tradition in the family is, 
that they were written by Miss Hannah 
Griffiths, a granddaughter of the first Isaac 
Norris; but says that Miss Norris, spoken 
of by Judge Yeates, was quite clever at 


verses. The verses themselves appeared 
in the works of Dr. Smith, Provost of the 
University, (Phila. 1803) with some verbal 
changes, and were by him ascribed to the 
Rev. Jonathan Odell; (see Sabine’s Loya- 
lists) but incorrectly, as appears from the 
Doctor’s own account. At first he attri- 
buted them to his ‘dear, deceased wife, in 
whose handwriting,’ was the copy which 
he found on his writing-desk ; then to ‘her 
and her dear friend, Mrs. Ferguson;’ 
and then on the information of B. R. M., 
Esq., ‘to Mr. Odell.’ There can be no 
reasonable doubt as to Dr. Smith’s being 
mistaken, and of Judge Yeates, writing 
contemporaneously, being correct.’’ 


1 The sign or mark is a rude tation of a tortoise, 
the totem or arms of the tribe to which Mamangquat belonged. 
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The foregoing refers to the following 
passage in a letter from Judge Yeates: 
Lancaster, Dec. 26th, 1777. ‘*1 also 
enclose you a copy of verses on the cele- 
brated urn of Dr. Franklin. They are in 
my opinion, exceedingly well wrote, and 
contain the true Attic salt. ‘The authoress, 
Miss Norris, acquired much political repu- 
tation by them in Philadelphia.’’ 

Philadelphia, January, 1872. F. D. §. 


Hurcuinson’s History OF Massacuu- 
sETrs.—‘‘ Another work seems also to 
demand the notice, and intelligent and 
persevering research, of some one of your 
number; it is a reproduction of Hutcn- 
Inson’s History of Massachusetts, enriched 
with suitable notes, portraits of the Gover- 
nors of the State, so far as procurable, and 
proper additions to the rich collection of 
the documents which already form one of 
his. valuable volumes.’’—Address of Rev. 
Dr. William Jenks, to N. E. Historic, 
Genealogical Society, Boston, 1852. 

A more valuable work on American 
History has never been written than the 
one above mentioned. It would require 
a portion of patient industry with a full 
knowledge of the subject to edit it. The 
three volumes require a copious and critical 
annotation. 

The Prince Society (see REcoRD, page 
38,) have published ‘‘ The Hutchinson 
Papers,’’ in such a manner as to receive 
the commendation of all students of Amer- 
ican History. 

Boston, Jan., 1872. LG 

PORTRAIT OF THE MOTHER OF WASHING- 
ToN.—There is a current rumor that a 
distinguished resident of the city of New 
York, possesses a portrait purporting to be 
that of Mary Ball, the mother of Washing- 
ton, painted at about the time she was 
married in England to Washington’s father. 

Iso that he has documentary evidence to 
show, by fair inference, that Washington 
was born in England, and was brought to 
this country in his nurse’s arms. Can the 
REcoRD give any information concerning 
this matter ? 


‘Trenton, N. J. F. C. K. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOMERY. ] 
Camp South Side St. Johns. 
September 25th, 1775. 

Sir: 

I send to acquaint you that the garrison 
have a considerable party bringing timber 
out of the woods not far from your ad- 
vanced guard. We judge they are prepar- 
ing to lay the ways for a vessel ready to 
be launched. Pray don’t let them carry 
on this work undisturbed. Their cover- 
ing party are regulars, I think. I have in- 
formation from a Prisoner who was taken 
attempting to go into the Fort on your 
side, that he carried verbal orders for the 
garrison to attempt an escape to Quebec. 
For God’s sake have a watchful eye over 
them, and send an express to Allen, if he 
be not yet arrived; it might prevent the 
success of the Kennebeck expedition. 
Should this Garrison get down safe, we 
have a battery of 2 twelve pounders just 
ready to play on the ship yards with hot 
shot. Our mortar battery will be ready 
before night." 

I am, Sir, with earnest wishes for your 
success, 

Your Most Obedient Servant. 


Co.. BEDEL. 

P. S. I have just received yours by 
Mr. Livingston. I approve exceedingly 
of your plan if it can be done without 
risque of weakening your preserit Post, 
which might facilitate the escape of the 
Garrison. If you go to Montreal, pay the 
utmost attention to good order. 


1 Montgomery had commenced the siege of St. Johns, on 
Sorel“ in ton we on the 6th of September, witch lasted 
about six weeks. Colonel Timothy el, to whom this letter 
is add d, was the der of a New Hampshire regi- 
ment. He was one of the most active and patriotic of ¢ 
Continental officers on the northern frontier of the Colonies, 
at that time. Owing to the misfortunes at the C in 1776, 
where he was in command, and the false charge of Benedict 
Arnold against him, his memory until recently been under 
a cloud. The filial labors of his dson, General John 
, of New Hampshire, have, by means of discovered 
fully vindicated his ch as a true soldier 





ad 


patriot. —{Epsron.] 





[Lewis HA..am.] 


Dear Bradford: 

I was given to understand by Mr. Rod- 
ney who was in town some days ago, that 
Mr. North would be glad to return to his 
old Berth, in consequence of which Hodg- 
kinson’'wrote to him, but having received 
no answer, I conclude that there must have 
been some mistake in the business. 

You will oblige me by seeing him soon 
as you can, and knowing from him if he 
intends to come, or if he will fill his old 
Berth while the Company remains at Phil- 
adelphia. Be kind enough to let me know 
by the return of the Post, that I may make 
proper arrangements before I leave this, 
which I shall do immediately as I hear 
from you on the subject. 

I expect to see Hodgkinson by the 2d 
or 3d of the next month.! 

I am, Dear Bradford, 
Sincerely Yours, 


Libor. 


New Vork, August 29,1794. 


To Tuomas BRADFORD, 
Printer in Street, 
Philadelphia. 


1 The writer of this letter was the son of Lewis Hallam, the 
manager of the theatre at Annapolis, mentioned on page 42 
of the Recorp. He was the ‘‘ Master Hallam”’ in the first 

lay-bil! of that company, when they commenced their per- 
omenses at Williamsburgh, Virginia, in Sqpenber, 1752. 
He was then a child about 12 years of age. € represen 
Balthazar, Portia’s Servant, in ‘‘ the Merchant of Vefiice.”’ 

According to his own account afterward given to William 
Dunlap, he was so abashed when he came upon the — in 
front of the audience, that he could not remember the single 
line he was to speak 

‘Madam, I go with all convenient speed’’ 
and “‘ stood motionless and speechless until bursting into tears 
he walked off the stage, making a most inglorious exit.’’ 
en yoy ve ps on sh was Be Rae the hero and 
favorite in ti and comedy for y a century.”’— 
See Du 'a History of the American Theatre, page 9. 
Hallam, the elder, died in Jamacia, W. L., in 1756 oF 1757 
and the writer of this letter, after being absent from the coun- 
try during the old war for I returned in 1785, and 

a theatre in Philadelphia, as 
afterward associated as such for many yea 
Hi inson, who came to America in 1792. | 
left the business of . He died at PI 
the first of November, 1808, aged 68 years.—[{Epiror 
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[Joun Hopckinson."] 


Dear Sir: 

I received your favor. The terms of 
the Collins’s are 28 dollars pr. week, she 
finding her own wardrobe, which I think 
cheap. Crosby is wanted principally for 
the Irishman, and as that line is to be sup- 
plied by Collins, there is not occasion for 
him.* Hughes is a favorite actor in Bos- 
ton in the old Comic Character, a dine we 
want. 

His wife is a decent, sprightly actress. 
I beg you to use your own discretion in 
all these things. You cannot estimate 
Mr. Tyler’s loss beyond what I should, as 
a man of ability, but I never did nor ever 
shall prize the services of any man who 
can forfeit the good opinion I labored to 
entertain of him, in so open a manner as 
he has done. I think the late misunder- 


1 Hodgkinson’s real name was Medowcraft. His father kept 
a small ale-house in Manchester, England, and John was 
bound out as an apprentice to a manufacturer. He came to 
America in September 1792, at the age of twenty-six years. 
He was a play-acto: from boyhood. e ran away from his 
master at the age of less than fifteen years, and with a crown 
piece in his pocket, earned by singing, he made his way to 
the presence of a theatrical manager in Bristol, and applied 
for employment. ‘*What can you do my boy,”’ the manager 
asked. ‘I can sing sir, and play the fiddle—and I can snuff 
Se reply. He was engaged, and now and 
then was employed in s es a few lines in some play. So 
he began his theatrical life. He became a partner in manage- 
ment with Lewis Hallam. He was stout built and became 
corpulent. One gray eye was smaller than the other. His 
complexion was almost colorless; his hair dark brown; his 
physical strength was remarkable, and his memory astonish- 
ing. He was a good actor. His wife (Miss Brett) was also a 
ood actor. She was a blonde, fair, blue eyes, and flaxen 
air. He continued in the business of Manager until his 
death early in the autumn of 1805, This event occurred at 
or near Washington City. His wife and her sister Arabella 
Brett, had poth died in 1803. This letter is without date, but 
is post-marked “‘ Hartford, September 4th.’’ It is directed to 
‘William Dunlap, merchant, Pearl St., New York.”’ Hodg- 
kinson and Dunlap formed a partnership as lessees of the new 
Park theatre, in New York, in the summer of 1797. Before 
taking possession of that house, Hodgkinson went with the 
company to Hartford and opened the theatre there on the 3rd 
of July. The operation was a failure. He went to Boston on 
the 24th of the same month and opened the Federal Street 
eatre there, ‘The letter was doubtless written while he was 
at Hartford afterward, settling with the dissatisfied proprietors 
of the theatre there.—[Eprror. ] 


2 These were stock actors and had been forming in Bos- 
ton for come time. at ee this ne ~ pa (whose real 
eame was Phipps) a rosby quarrelled, and were i 
to fight a duel, when the Boston authorities Hae) ate gues | 
imprisoned both. Crosby was soon released, but Collins was 
remanded and then set at liberty on condition that he should 
leave the Commonwealth. ond was a scion of the Irish 
nobility, and was Sir Richard Crosby, who had wasted his for- 
tune in dissipation. He had built a balloon, ascended in it 
and fallen into the sea. Some fishermen of the Irish Channel 
picked him up, and he was “ preserved to fall,’’ as Dunlap 
says, “alien to his caste a poor actor on the stage of the old 
American Company.” —{Ep1Tor, | 


standing a premeditated plan and carried 
even to the pitch of insult, that the Play 
and Farce I had fixed on and publickly 
given out I meant to take for my Benefit, 
he took and would have, or take none, 
even after he had throwr. and I won his 
Right ~@a I am opposed to every princi- 
ple of unfair monopoly as man can be, but 
at the same time confess, I believe it the 
first instance where a Manager had not 
the power of withdrawing any piece he 
choose for himself in his own property, 
and I hope while I am concerned will be 
the Zast. 

Add to which, the entire music of the 
Opera was by right my own private pro- 
perty, ’tho I had given it sometime ago to 
the House, a circumstance that he was 
perfectly apprised of, and that I had not 
given it out for a stock night, because I 
meant to take it. I suppose on Mr, 
Tyler’s arrival in New York, you will hear 
his expectations from himself: I will 
neither make terms with him nor offer him 
any; only this—I was upwards of Two 
YEARS in the Company on 16% dollars 
weekly, and I don’t yet see that he earns 
or deserves more, nor so much as I did. 
This I will allow ; I think he ought to have 
as much as any male member of the Com- 
pany.’ 

I remitted to Mr. Hallam, at Newport, 
last Monday, 70 dollars, requesting him 
to Husband it for the necessities of the 
Company with economy, and if not suffi- 
cient I would send him more.’ I also 
sent to Nicolai Jr., 20 dollars to Boston, 
that he might be enabled to join the Com- 
pany on its commencement in New York. 
My Balance in hand at present, is 700 
dollars, so you see I have enough for every 


1 Joseph er and his wife, Joseph Jefferson, Mr. and Mrs. 


Johnson and Mrs. Brett, all celebrated actors at near the close 
of the last century, made their first appearance on the A 
can Stage, in February, 1796. They were all engaged at the 
John Street Theatre, in New York. Tyler had practised 
much as a singer and comic actor in the provincial theatres 
of England, and was considered, Dunlap ~—, **a most valu- 
able acquistion to the American Stage."’ He was a 
favorite, and was an estimable man in private life. “Mrs. 
Tyler,’ Dunlap remarks, “‘ was no addition to the strength of 
the company.”’—{Eprror.} 


3 Hallam and his wife had been engaged Dunlap & 
Hodgkinson as actors, and he was at this time, in roe 
os of the New York Company who were pe at 
‘Newport, Rhode Island. 
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rpose. The Rent is 316. Friday night 
was. unfortunate from very dad weather 
when we expected the greatest House there 
had been, had the day prov’d favoradle. 

pa Monday, Juckle and Yarico and 
Lyar—Mr. and Mrs. Tyler 239 dollars 
124% cents; charges 190 dollars. 

Wednesday, Speculation and Adopted 
Child, Jefferson and Mrs. Brett, 220 dol- 
lars, 25 cents; charges 190 dollars. 
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Friday, Midnight Hour and Prisoner ; 
Miss Brett and Miss Harding, 130 dollars. 


I close next Friday. 


Your Friend Sincerely, 


JO" Keity heutore 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The annual meeting of this Society 
was held in Boston, on the roth of January, 
1872, when the following named gentle- 
men were elected its officers for the current 

ear. 
. President.—Edward Jarvis, M.D., of 
Dorchester. 

Vice Presidents.—Hon. Amasa Walker, 
LL.D., of North Brookfield, and J. Win- 
gate Thornton, of Boston. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Hon. Samuel 
H. Walley, of Boston. 

Recording Secretary.—Rev. C. D. Brad- 
lee, of Boston. 

Treasurer.—Lyman Mason, of Boston. 

Librarian.—W illiam B. ‘Towne, of Mil- 
ford, N. H. 

Counsellors.—Ebenezer Alden, M.D., 
of Randolph, Hon. Joseph White, LL.D., 
of Williamstown, and Rev. Dorus Clarke, 
D.D., of Bosten. 


BurraLo HistoricaL Society.—The 
annual meeting of the Buffalo Historical 
Society was held on the evening of the 
gth of January, 1872, Hon. N. K. Hall, 
the President, in the chair. After the 
reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting by the Secretary, Mr. W. C. 
Bryant, the Treasurer, Mr. O. G. Steele, 
reported a balance in Bank of $756.20, 
and the amount of the Permanent Fund 
to be $568.72. 

The Secretary then read the Report of 
the Librarian, Mr. George S. Armstrong, 
and the Report of the Board of Managers, 


by which it appears that the Society had 
received during the year 753 volumes, 
and 969 public documents, periodicals and 
pamphlets. The whole number of vol- 
umes in the Library is 3,981 volumes, 
including 914 duplicates; the number of 
indexed pamphlets in cases 4,137, besides 
a large number of duplicates reserved for 
exchange, and 212 volumes of newspapers 
bound, and 46 unbound. The library 
contains 29 portraits in oil of life size; 
102 photographs of cabinet size ; 288 pho- 
tographic albums; 70 maps on rollers, 
and a large number in sheets arranged and 
indexed ; a small collection of coins and 
relics, and 235 autograph signatures, and 
53 autograph letters, arranged and _ in- 
dexed. The names of the principal donors 
to the Society during the year, were given. 

The obituary records of the Society 
embrace the period from the year 1811 
to the close of 1871, and contains the 
names of 8,820 citizens of Erie County, 
of the age of twenty years and upwards. 
The marriage record for the same period 
numbers, by estimate, about 10,000. 

The number of members is 337 resident, 
including 59 life members, 332 corres- 
ponding, and 26 honorary. The pro- 
perty of the Society, exclusive of funds in- 
vested, cash on hand, books and other 
printed matter is estimated at over $6,000. 

On proceeding to an election of officers 
for the ensuing year, the presidency was 
unanimously offered to Mr. Hall, who 
declined a reélection. The following are 
the names of the officers chosen : 
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President.—Wm. H. Greene. 

Vice President.—Orlando Allen. 

Recording Secretary.—William C. Bry- 
ant. 

Corresponding Secretary and Librarian. 
George S. Armstrong. 

Treasurer.—George S. Armstrong. 

Counctllors—Orsamus H. Marshall, Al- 
bert T. Chester, Gibson T. Williams, O. 
G. Steele, N. K. Hall, Wm. P. Letch- 
worth, James Sheldon, William Fleming, 
L. C. Woodruff. 

The retiring president then read a very 
interesting address in which he gave much 
valuable information of local historical 
interest, for which the Society thanked 
him, and requested a copy for publication. 

The subject of a change to a safer loca- 
tion for the collections of the Society was 
introduced by Mr. Orlando Allen, which 
was briefly discussed. After the passing 
of resolutions of thanks to retiring officers, 
and also to the two Secretaries for the 
able and faithful performance of their re- 
spective duties, the Society adjourned. 


GeorGIA HistoricaL Society.—The 
thirty-third anniversary meeting of the 
Georgia Historical Society was held this 
afternoon, at which a very large number 
were present. Eighteen new members 
were elected. The reports of the Presi- 
dent, Treasurer and Librarian were read, 
showing the Society to be in a highly 
prosperous condition. An election for 
officers was held, with the following 
result : 

President.—E. J. Harden. 

1st Vice President.—Dr. W. M. Charters. 

2d Vice President.—Dr. J. Harriss. 

Corresponding Secretary. W. Grayson 
Maun. 

Recording Secretary. —Dr. Easton Yonge. 

Treasurer.—W. S. Bogart. 

Librarian.—W m. Harden. 

Curators.—S. Cohen, Dr. R. D. Ar- 
nold, J. S. F. Lancaster, T. M. Norwood, 
A. Schwaab, R. Falligant, W. D. Harden. 

The President handed in, with his re- 
port, two MS. volumes containing the 
letters of Gen. Oglethorpe, from 1735 to 
1744, and of Provincial Gov. Wright, 


was referred to with pride. 
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from 1774 to 1782, which were copied 
from the Public Records in the office in 
London at the Society’s expense. 

At 8 o’clock, a very entertaining and 
eloquent address was delivered “before the 
Society, and invited guests, on the subject 
of “‘The Anglo-Saxon—his Past and 
Future,’’ by the Rev. Dr. Irvine, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Augusta, 
Georgia. 

Savannah, 12th February, 1872. 


MINNESOTA HisToricaL SocrETty.—The 
annual meeting of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society was held at its rooms in 
the State Capitol at St Paul, on January 
8th, 1872. 

The Annual Report of the Society was 
read by Mr. J. F. Williams, the Secretary. 
It shows the Society to be in a very pros- 
perous and successful condition. The Li- 
brary at present contains nearly 5000 
bound and 10,000 unbound volumes. 
During the past year there were added: 
Books, 712 ; Pamphlets, 856 ; Manuscripts, 
91 ; Photographs, 7; Engravings, 5 ; Curi- 
osities for the Cabinet, 37; Maps, 64; 
files of papers, 4; Total articles, 1348. 
During 1871, 380 books were purchased, 
costing $719, or an average of about §1. 
go each, a very reasonable price, as many 
of the works were rare, and some, such as 
Encyclopedias, &c., high priced. Most 
of the books purchased were on American 
History, Biography and Travels, especially 
those relating to the early history of the 
West and North West. The latter depart- 
ment is becoming quite rich, and no pains 
are spared to forward its completeness. 
About roo valuable volumes sent to Chi- 
cago to be bound, were burned there dur- 
ing the fire of October 8. Some of these 
can be replaced with difficulty. Very 
many valuable and generous gifts were re- 
ceived during the year, 151 persons and 
institutions being embraced on the list of 
donors. The largesi contributor was Dr, 
Samuel A. Green, of Boston, who donated 
20 bound volumes and 432 pamphlets. 
The newspaper collection of the Society 
Since 1849, 
the Society has made a specialty of collect 
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ing and preserving Minnesota newspapers. 
Perhaps no State in the Union has such 
a complete collection of its own Journals, 
as this State consequently possesses of its 
newspapers. It numbers 267 bound vol- 
umes, and every Journal in Minnesota is 
now received and preserved. In time this 
department will be of priceless value. 
Several portraits of early settlers and 
public men of the state have been received 
the past year, giving hopes of ultimately 
securing quite a gallery of historical por- 
traits. Measures were urged to secure a 
reissue of the first volume of collections, 
now out of print. The necessity of more 
room was referred to, the present apart- 
ments being overcrowded, but as the other 
apartments in the Capitol building are too 
small for their requirements, but little 
hope was entertained that the Society 
could secure more room in the building. 
It was therefore strongly urged that mea- 
sures be at once taken for erecting a fire- 
proof library building on the lots purchased 
by the Society several years ago for that 
purpose. In closing, the report states that 
the prospect for the future usefulness of 
the Society is encouraging. 

The Treasurer reported the receipts of 
the year to be; from the State, $2500; 
from membership fees and dues, $253.16. 
Total, $2753.16. Balance on hand Jan. 
1, $340. There is in addition to this a 
‘“‘permanent library fund,’’ raised by the 
sale of Life Memberships, of $300, the 
interest only of which is used for the pur- 
chase or binding of books. 

The annual election of officers resulted 
as follows : 

President.—Charles E. Mayo. 

First Vice President.—James J. Hill. 

Second Vice President.—Judge A. Good- 
rich. 

Third Vice President.—R. O, Sweeny. 

Secretary.—J. F. Williams. 

H. L. Moss presented the MS. of an 
important speech made by the late Lieut. 
Governor Holcombe, while a member of 
the Wisconsin Constitutional Convention, 
in 1847, on the subject of the State Boun- 
dary. It was accepted and referred to the 
Publication Committee. 


See Patti Beet gon, 
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Judge Goodrich spoke of the importance 
of collecting biographies of the pioneers 
of the State, the early settlers and others 
prominently connected with its subsequent 
history. It is often very difficult for our 
biographers to obtain any correct data 
concerning them after their death. He 
therefore moved that the Secretary be in- 
structed to prepare a circular and mail to 
the prominent pioneers of the State, re- 
questing an autobiography more or less at 
length, or materials for the same, to be 
preserved in the archives of the Society. 
The motion was adopted. 

J. J. Hill, Esq., said another important 
matter was the preservation of the census 
returns. We have not in the State a copy 
of the Wisconsin Census of 1848, of the 
portion of that Territory new embraced in 
Minnesota, nor of the Federal censuses of 
1849 or 1850. The Society ought to pro- 
cure copies of these. They are certainly 
‘‘historical,’’ and would in time consti- 
tute a kind of ‘‘ Domes-Day Book’’ of the 
State. The census returns of 1860 are 
now in possession of the Society, and 
should be classified and bound, and pro- 
bably those of 1870 might be procured, 
as they are stored away in an old room of 
the building, liable to loss and destruction. 

Hon. Edward Ely, of Winona, one of 
the earliest settlers of Southern Minnesota, 
was elected an active member. He ad- 
dressed a few remarks to the Society, full 
of interesting reminiscences of early days 
in Winona County. 

E. E. Thorne, of New York City, ad- 
dressed the Society in a few valuable sug- 
gestions regarding the objects, province 
and best modes of rendering Societies of 
this kind useful, after which the Society 
adjourned. 





THE Moravian Historicat SocieTy,— 
This is a flourishing Association, situated 
at Nazareth, Pennsylvania. Its annual 
meetings occur in October. The present 
officers of the Society are the following 
named gentlemen: 

President.—JaMES HENRY. 

Vice Presidents.—Rev. E. LEtBert, 
Rev. E. T. Kiuce, Rev. W. LENNERT, 
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BisHops A. A. REINKE, E. DE SCHWEINITZ 
and H. A. Snuttrz, Rev. Ep. A. 
Oerrter, Rev. L. R. HuUEBENER, REv. C. 
L. Reinke, W. H. JorDan. 

Treasurer..—H. A. JACOBSON. 

Recording Secretary.—EUGENE SCHAE- 
FER. 

Corresponding Secretary. —J].Max Hark. 

Librarian.—E. T. GRUNEWALD. 

Managers. —ReEv. A. OERTER, FRANCIS 
Jorpan, M. C. Jones, GRANVILLE HENRY, 
C. R. HoeBeEr. 

Library Committee.—]J. C. BRICKEN- 
sTEIN, H. A. Jacospson, Rev. E. H. 
REICHEL, E. ‘T. GRUNEWALD. 

Publication Committee.—BisHor H. A. 
SHuLTz, Rev. H. A. BRICKENSTEIN, REv. 
E. LEIBERT. 

The meetings of the Society are held in 
their rooms in the old Whitefield House, 
now renovated and owned conjointly by 
the ‘* Society for Propagating the Gospel ’’ 
&c., and the Historical Society. 


NuMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
oF PHILADELPHIA.—A stated meeting of 
the Society was held January 4th. Hon. 
Eli K. Price President, in the chair. 

The bill for the AMERICAN HIsToORICAL 
REcoRD was ordered to be paid. 

The Committee on Hall reported pro- 
gress. ' 

Resignations.—The resignations of Jo- 
seph W. Drexel and Emanuel Cauffman 
were presented. ‘The resignation of Mr. 
Cauffman was accepted, and the Corres- 
ponding Secretary was instructed to notify 
Mr. Drexel, that in consequence of re- 
moval from the city he became an Honor- 
ary member of the Society, and is there- 
fore relieved of the responsibility of a 
resident member. 

Report of Cor. Sec’y.—The report of the 
Corresponding Secretary, Henry Phillips, 
Jr., was read and approved, showing 
that, in the last year, 2 Resident members 
were elected, 16 corresponding members, 
and 1 Honorary member ; that there were 
no deaths of members in 1871, so far as 
known ; and that the following donations 
had been received, namely:—34 Books, 
23 Coins, 6 Medals, 18 Pictures and pho- 
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tographs, 2 Engravings, 189 Pamphlets, 
9 Curiosities, 3 Printed Sheets, 3 Auto- 
graphs, and 39 Letters. 

Report of Treasurer.—The Report for 
1871, of the Treasurer, Wm. J. McElroy, 
was read and referred to committe on 
finances as an auditing committee. 

Election of Cor. Mems.—Mr. Robert 
O. Sweeny, of St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
John R. Glover, of Brooklyn, were nomi- 
nated for corresponding members. 

Donations.—The following donations 
were made to the Society, to wit :— 

Notes on early Massachusett’s ship build- 
ing, Nos. 4 & 5, by Comr. Preble. Kip 
Genealogy from Bishop Kip. Pennsylva- 
nia German Vernacular from Prof. Halde- 
man. Raynal’s Hastory of the West Indies. 
From H. P., Jr., 17 vols. ; 6 MS. Pamph- 
lets, Political Register, 1835. Catalogue 
of the Philadelphia Library, July, 65, '68, 
’69, and January ’67,’71. The President’s 
Message, December 16th, 1859, one Broad- 
side, 5 Letters, 1 Photograph, American 
Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 1. A caricature 
of the tea fight in 1764, and the Genealogy 
of the Penn family, from Mr. Duane. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
—The following paper from Wm. Shrigley, 
of Winchester, N. H., to which refe- 
rence was made in the last number of 
the Recorp, was addressed to James Ross 
Snowden, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, and read 
by that gentleman at the January meeting. 

Through the kindness of the Librarian 
of the Society, a copy was obtained for 
publication in the Recorp. In Riechel’s 
‘Sketch of Nazareth Hall,’’ it is stated 
that organs were built at Nazareth, 
Pa., at an earlier date than is claimed 
for that of Winchester.'| The subject is 
an interesting orfe, and it is hoped will 
elicit other communications not only in 


1 John Gottlob Klemm born near Dresden in 1690, in which 
city he learned organ building, immigrated to this country in 
1736, and first settled in Philadelphia. In 1745, he removed 
to New York, and there renewed his connection with 
Brethren, whose infant association at Herrnhutt he joined in 
1726. In1757, he was admitted into the Society at Bethle- 
hem, where he remained until his death in May, 1762. Dur- 
ing the year 1758, assisted by David Tanneberger, he con 
structed an excellent organ for Nazareth Hall, the wood for 
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relation to the earliest organ manufactured 
in this country,’ but also whether there is 
any authentic account of an organ having 
been constructed in New England anterior 
to the one described by Mr. Shrigley. 


Winchester, New Hampshire, 

December 12, 1871. 

James Ross Snowden, Esq., Correspond- 
ing Secretary, of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

My Dear Sir: 

In accordance with a promise made to 
your Society several months ago, that I 
would, at some future time, report such 
historical facts as I might be able to gather, 
in regard to the first church organ, satd to 
have been butlt in New England; and 
which is now in the Universalist Church 
in this place; I proceed to redeem that 
pledge and give you all the information I 
have been able to obtain, in reference 
thereto. 

My informant is Mr. Julius L. Pratt, 
son of Henry, the builder of the organ in 
question, a native, and resident of Win- 
chester, New Hampshire, and who is him- 
self an organ builder. 

Henry Pratt was born, and resided here, 
until his death, which occurred in 1841. 
He was a joiner by trade, and withall 
an accomplished musician, for the period, 
and remoteness of the locality. 

In the year 1788, when a young man; 
and whilst assisting his father in building 
a church in Hudson, N. Y., he obtained 
drafts of an organ, then in use in another 
church in Hudson, and which had been 
brought from England. 

Upon his return home, Henry made 
known his acquisitions, to Captain Samuel 
Smith, a wealthy and influential citizen 


which was procured from Philadelphia. He was employed 
in building organs for several of the Moravian Churches, as 
well as small instruments for the chapels in the different 
“choir-houses.”’ Organs of his make are still in existence, 
and known among Moravians as ‘‘ Tanneberger’s,’’ from the 
fact that Taaneberger, after Klemm’s decease continued the 
business, the artistic details of which he had learned from the 
n organ builder.—{Eprror.] 

.! There was an organ in the chapel at Bethlehem, Pa., 
} meee to the year that Klemm constructed the one for 
jazareth Hall, but the Racorp is not informed whether it 
was made there. 
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of Winchester, and ,received from Mr. 
Smith, the following proposition; viz., 
that if Mr. Pratt would build an organ, 
he would give him a bushel of rye per day, 
during the time employed in its construc- 
tion, and three hundred dollars in money 
in addition thereto, if he succeeded 
in producing an acceptable instrument. 
Thereupon Mr. Pratt commenced the 
work, and in the succeeding summer, 
[1789], he completed the organ; which 
after due examination was pronounced a 
success, and was accepted, and paid for, 
by Captain Smith, according to agree- 
ment; he at once presented the instrument 
to the citizens of Winchester, and it was 
used by the Congregational society, the 
only denomination at that time holding 
meetings for public worship in Winchester. 

In 1842, by general vote, it was sold at 
auction, and became the property of the 
Universalist society ; and was then taken 
apart, and repaired by J. L. Pratt, in the 
same shop in which it was built. 

After this it did good service: again 
for several years; but for want of proper 
care, it again became demoralized, and has 
stood unused, and sadly neglected for 
some 4 or 5 years. 

The present season it has once more 
been resuscitated, rejuvenated, and re-or- 
ganized, by the aforesaid J. L. Pratt, and 
is now employed, on each returning Sab- 
bath day in discoursing sweet music to the 
assembled throng of worshippers,—and is 
by amateurs, acknowledged to be as 
good as many instruments of more modern 
construction. 

Having given you the main historic 
facts, I will now briefly describe the 
instrument itself. 

The case is of pine, grained in imitation 
of mahogany, and is 120 inches in height, 
72 inches wide, and 36 inches deep, with 
ornamental gilded pipes in frunt, similar 
to those of later date. It contains 5 
stops, viz., principal, open diapason, 
stopped diapason, 12th and 1sth. The 
12th has fifteen, and the 15th has 29 
metal pipes, made from the lead lining of 
tea chests. 

All the other pipes are of white pine. 
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‘The keys were originally of mahogany, 
with a narrow strip of ivory, running 
through the top of the sharps; and in the 
centre of the natural keys there were 
pieces of ivory about half an inch square, 
which have been replaced by modern 
keys. ‘There is a pedal to blow with the 
foot, and also a pedal to throw on and off 
the r2th and 15th at pleasure. I have 
procured for your Society, as a memento, 
a small piece of one of the stop diapason 
pipes, which I send herewith, and which 
may perhaps be a curiosity to the antiqua- 
ry a century hence. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, 
dear sir, Yours Very Respectfully, 

WILLIAM SHRIGLEY. 

Wisconsin HisroricaL Society.—The 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Society was held in their rooms in the 
State Capitol, on the 2d of January, 1872. 
This Society is one of the most active and 
successful in the Union. 

The ‘Treasurer reported the receipts of 
the year into the General Fund including 
a small balance in hand, to have been $3, 


746,64, and the expenditures $3,648;35, 


leaving a balance of $98,29. ‘The Bind- 
ing fund is $656,38. ‘The Secretary read 
the report of the executive committee, 


which stated that during the year there 


had been added to the collection, 1211 
volumes, and 3,780 pamphlets and docu- 
ments, making the total additions of books 
and pamphlets 5000. The library now 
contains 50,530 books and pamphlets, of 
which number 23,505 are books, and 27, 
025 are pamphlets. These have been col- 
lected since 1854, when the Society pos- 
sessed only 50 books. ‘The Secretary gave 
an interesting account of the remarkable 
increase, showing, by comparison, that it 
was annually far greater than that of any 
other Society. He also gave a list of the 
additions to the library during the past 
year, which have been very valuable. 

The Society is rich in the department 
of maps and newspapers. Its Picture 
Gallery contains 77 oil paintings; and its 
cabinet abounds in curiosities of every 
kind, such as coins, paper money, auto- 
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graphs, specimens of natural history, &c. 
It is rich too in its collections of manu- 
scripts. The Legislature of Wisconsin 
gives the Society its fostering care, and 
has provided for the publication of one 
volume of its collections to be issued not 
oftener than once in two years. 

The following named gentlemen were 
chosen officers for the year 1872. 

President.—Hon. Alexander Mitchell, 
Milwaukee. 

Vice Presidents.—Hon. Henry S. Baird, 
Green Bay; I. A. Lapham, LL.D., Mil- 
waukee ; Hon. James R. Doolittle, Racine ; 
Hon. James T. Lewis, Columbus; Hon. 
Harlow S. Orton, LL.D., Madison; Hon. 
James Sutherland, Janesville; Hon. H. 
D. Barron, St. Croix Falls; Hon. George 
Hyer, Oshkosh; Hon. A. G. Miller, Mil- 
waukee ; Hon. J.H.Roundtree, Platteville. 

Honorary Vice Presidents-—Hon. Cyrus 
Woodman, Massachusetts ; Hon. Perry H. 
Smith, Illinois; Hon. Henry S. Randall, 
New York; Hon. John Catlin, New 
Jersey; Hon. Stephen Taylor, Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon. A. C. Dodge, Iowa; Hon. 
L. J. Farwell, Illinois. 

Corresp’ ng Secr’y.—Lyman C. Draper. 

Ree’ ng Secr'y.—Col. Frank H. Firman. 

Treasurer.—A. H: Main. 

Librarian.—Daniel S. Durrie. 

Curators.—Gov. C. C. Washburn, Hon. 
L. Breese and Hon. H. Baetz, ex-officio; 
ex-Gov. L. Fairchild, Hon. E. B. Dean, 
Col. S. V. Shipman, Hon. L. B. Vilas, 
Gen. D. Atwood, Prof. Wm. F. Allen, O. 
M. Conover, Esq., Hon. John Y. Smith, 
and B. J. Stevens, Esq. 

To Mr. Lyman C. Draper the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, more than to any 
other man, is the Society indebted for its 
growth and prosperity. A resolution was 
properly adopted, by which the Sociéty 
said, ‘‘that for our extraordinary success 
we are indebted more to his wise and in- 
defatigable labors aided by the untiring 
efforts of the efficient Librarian, Mr. D. 
S. Durrie, than to any other cause,’’ and 
heartily thanked him. After the transac- 
tion of some other business, and the 
appointment of standing committees for 
the ensuing year, the Society adjourned. 








One HunDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE.—A meeting of the joint committee 
of the Philadelphia Councils on the Centennial 
Celebration of American Independence was held 
in the Select Council Chamber, Philadelphia, on 
the afternoon of January 16th, 1872. 

Mr. John L. Shoemaker, chairman of the com- 
mittee, stated that the object of the meeting was to 
make a thorough organization for the duties of the 
coming year, and recommended the formation of 
active standing sub-committees, which by a diver- 
sion of labor could take charge of the different 
branches of business, and use every effort to make 
the grand Centenary a success worthy of the 
American people. 

Resolutions were passed, appointing the first and 
third Mondays in each month for the time of 
regular meetings, and to divide the General Com- 
mittee into five standing sub-committees on Sta- 
tistics, Independence Hall, Music and the Fine 
Arts, Manufacture and Production, and Execu- 
tive Business. 

The chairman stated that there were ten States 
and Territories in which no commissioners had 
been yet appointed. In Alabama, Virginia, Rhode 
Island and South Carolina, they will be made forth- 
with. 

The following official list of United States Cen- 
tennial Commissioners and substitutes appointed to 
January 12, 1872, and the States and Territories 
they represent, was then read: 


CoMMISSIONERS. 


Arkansas. 
KE. W. Gault, * Alex. McDonald. 
California. 
J. D. Creigh, * John Middleton, 
Connecticut. 
Jos. R. Hawley, * William P. Blake. 
Florida. 
J. S. Adams, * J. T. Bernard. 
Georgia. 
Thomas Hardeman, Jr., * Louis Waln Smith, 
Indiana, 


John L. Campbell, * David M. Boyd. 
Towa. 
Robert Lowry. 


Kansas. 
John A. Martin, * George A. Crawford. 
Louisiana. 
John Lynch. 
Maine. 
John Nye, * Charles T. Kimball. 
Maryland. 
Wm. Prescott Smith, * John W. Davis. 
Massachusetts. 
J. Wiley Edmonds, * Wm. B. Spooner 
Michigan. 
James Birney, * Claudius B. Grant. 
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Minnesota. 

J. Fletcher Williams, * W. W. Folwell. 
Nebraska. 

Henry Moody, * R. W. Furness, 


New Hampshire. 


Ezekiel J. Straw, * Asa P. Cake. 
New Fersey. 
Orestes Cleveland, * John G, Stevens. 
New York. 
John V. L. Pruyn, * Charles H, Marshall. 
Ohio. 
Henry Probasco, * Wilson W. Griffith. 
Oregon. 
J. W. Vertue, * A, J. Dufer. 
Pennsylvania, 
Daniel. J. Morrell, * Asa Packer. 
Tennessee. 
Thomas H. Caldwell, * W. F. Prosser. 
Texas. 
‘Wm. H. Parsons, * E, Pettit. 
. Vermont. 
John N. Baxter, * Henry Chase, 
West Virginia. 
A. R. Boteler, * A. J. Sweeney. 
Wisconsin. 
David Atwood, * E. D. Holton. 
TERRITORIES, 
Arizona, 
Richard C, McCormick, * John Wasson, 
Colorado. 
J. Marshall Paul, * N. C. Meeker, 
Dakota. 
George N. Batchelder, * Solomon L, Spink, 
Idaho. 
Thomas Donaldson, * James S, Reynolds, 
New Mexico. 
Eldridge W. Little. 
Montana. 
William H. Claggett, * Henry L. Warren, 
Utah. 
John H. Wickyer, * Wm. H. Pine. 
Washington. 
Elwood Evans, * Alex. S. Abernethy. 
Wyoming. 
H. Latham, * Robert H. Harrison, 
Columbia. 


James E. Dexter, 


* Lawrence A. Gobright. 
* Alternate. 


New ENGLAND Historic, GENEALOGICAL So- 


ciETY.—This flourishing and extremely useful So-- 


ciety has recently appointed Mr. John Ward Dean, 
(the first Editor of the HIsTORICAL MAGAZINE) to 
be its librarian and curator. Mr. Dean brings to 
the aid of the work of the Society his thorough 
knowledge of books, especially those on American 
History; a most studious habit; ripe experience asa 
writer; an earnest antiquarian spirit, and a courtesy 
of manner and generosity in the aid of searchers 
after truth, which will be felt inthe increased pros- 
perity of the Society. 
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THE DEATH OF BisHop PoLtK.—Leonidas Polk, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Louisiana, put aside the 
mitre of the prelate, and in its place put the helmet 
of the soldier, when the late Civil War broke out, 
and beeame a conspicuous leader of the Confede- 
rates. One of his colleagues gives the following 
account of the manner of his death, in a late number 
of the “* Westminster Review :” 

“The death of the distinguished man occurred 
while our army lay in front of Kenesaw. John- 
ston, with a group of officers, among whom was 
Polk, was making a reconnoissance of the enemy’s 
lines from the summit of the Pine Mountain, a 
lofty, solitary mount, which jutted out from the 
range, and formed the apex of an acute angle, on 
which our line was arranged. ‘The situation was a 
very hazardous one, being commanded, or rather 
reached, by guns from any portion of the enemy’s 
lines. The unusual assemblage in such a conspicu- 
ous place soon attracted the vigilant enemy. A 
battery in front immediately fired one shot, which 
we afterwards found out was but the prelude to one 
of the most fearful shellings I ever witnessed. The 
group was standing between young Beauregard’s 
battery and the fifth company of Washington 
Artillery, Johnston being on the works looking 
through a field glass. The first shot could not have 
missed him two feet, but the only attention he paid 
to it was to turn his glass to the battery that fired 
it. Polk had, in the meantime, separated from the 
group and was walking thoughtfully away, with his 
left side to the enemy, his head down, and his 
hands clasped behind him. The second shell fired 
at the crowd struck him in the arm, and passed 
through the body, tearing out his heart, and then 
crushing his right arm above the elbow. He 
dropped on one knee, wavered, then fell on one 
side—dead, I had hardly turned my back when I 
heard the murmur of horror run through the line, 
‘General Polk is killed.’ Johnston said not a 
word, but ran to him and lifted him in his arms. 
Hardee uttered a cry, and also rushed forward. 
He was past all human help. The members of his 
staff tenderly lifted and bore him from the field.’’: 


HisToRIcAL COLLECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
CoLoNiAL CHuURCH.—We briefly announced on 
page 96 of the Recorp, the important publication 
with the above title, edited by Dr. Wm. Stevens 
Perry. The papers issued in these volumes are 
transcripts of the letters, remonstrances and peti- 
tions addressed by the Church of England Clergy 
to their diocesan, the Bishop of London, or to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the reports of their 
labors and noftitia of the state of their missions 
transmitted to the venerable Society for the Prepa- 
gation of the Gospel, in London, and preserved in 
its archives. The copying of these documents was 
done under the supervision of the late Rev. Francis 
Lister Hawks, D.D. LL.D., in England,’ under 
direction of the General Convention, and at a cost 
to the Church of over $4000. ; The eighteen folios 
of MS. which it is proposed to print in ten volumes 
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of the Historical Collections, will ever remain as a 
monument of the tireless industry and quenchless 
love of histogic lore of Dr. Hawks. On his de- 
cease the printing of these MSS. a favorite idea 
with Dr. Hawks, but never realized save in a tenta- 
tive issue of a couple of octavo volumes containing 
the Connecticut Church papers edited by himself 
and Dr. Perry—was committed by the House of 
Bishops to the Rev. William Stevens Perry, D.D., 
and towards the close of the year 1870, the first 
volume containing the Virginia papers appeared in 
the elegant form of large paper 4to of upwards of 
600 pages. The importance of the work as a con- 
tribution to Virginia history was so apparent that 
the editor received the formal thanks of the faculty 
of William and Mary College for his labors, and the 
work has been pronounced by historical students 
of that State as the most valuable addition to the 
sources of Virginia history produced for ‘many 
years. 

The Pennsylvania Papers form the second volume 
of this series, and those relating to Massachusetts 
will be the third. ‘These Records have a far wider 
range than merely the history of the church, for 
they necessarily embrace much of the Civil History 
of the Provinces as they marched side by side 
toward national independence. We cannot but 


regard this work as one of vast interest and import- 
ance, not only to churchmen but to all students of 
American history. And the elegant manner in 
which they, are presented, make them especially 
desirable for any library. 


RELIC OF THE WASHINGTON FAMILY.—Mrs. 
Lewis of Wood Lawn, Virginia, a daughter-in-law 
of Lawrence Lewis (Washington’s favorite nephew) 
and Eleanor Parke Custis, has the little robe in 
which Washington was baptized. It is made of 
white silk lined with ved (crimson) silk, and 
trimmed with 4/ue ribbon—our national tri-color 
gombination—Red, Whitc and Blue. 


A New AssociaTion.—A Society of Arts, 
Science, and Letters has lately been organized at 
Winona, Minnesota, in connection with the first 
State Normal School at that place, having for its 
ob‘ect the collection of facts and materials concern- 
ing the natural history, archeology and general 
literature of this country. 


Mount Hoop.—The lofty peak in Oregon 
known as Mount Hood, 13,000 feet in height, is 
said to be throwing out columns of smoke as if 
preparing for an eruption. It has been supposed 
that it was an extinct volcano, as only the traditions 
of the Indians mention an eruption in bye-gone 
ages. 


WEATHER SIGNALS.—The signal service of the 
Republic under the able management of General 
Albert J. Myer its inventor, is giving to commerce 
marvellous benefactions by the establishment and 
operation toward the close of 1871, of a system of 
telegraphic signals throughout the country, along 
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the seaboard and the great lakes, for the purpose 
of giving notice of the approach of storms toward 
any given point, where the wind is expected to 
exceed the velocity of thirty miles in an hour. 
Many a ship whose master has heeded these warn- 
ings has been already saved from great peril if not 
from actual disaster. The advantages of this ser- 
vice to commerce cannot well be estimated. The 
RECORD expects to have a lucid description of the 
method employed in the working of’ these weather 
signals. ° 


A NEw STATUE OF FRANKLIN.—On the 17th of 
January, 1872, the 166th anniversary of the birth 
of Franklin, a bronze statue of the statesman and 
sage was unveiled in printing House Square, oppo- 
site the City Hall Park in the City of New York. 
The statue was made by Ernst Plassmann of that 
City, by the request and at the expense of Captain 
Albert De Groot, who presented it to the Press of 
New York. ‘The statue was unveiled by Professor 
S. F. B. Morse, with appropriate remarks in the 
presence of a vast assemblage of people, when 
Horace Greeley in behalf of the giver, Captain De 
Groot, formally presented it to the Press. The 
statue was received by Charles C. Savage, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the New York 
Typographic Association, in a most effective speech. 
In the evening there was a banquet at Delmonico’s, 
in honor of the occasion, at which the Press was 
largely representcd. 

The statue is slightly colossal, and stands upon 
a plain granite pedestal surrounded by a neat iron 
railing, with four large lamps. The pedestal and 
railing was made at the expense of the working 
printers of New York City. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE SoUTH.—At Sewanee upon 
one of the lofty spurs of the Cumberland Mountains, 
in Tennessee, and in one of the most salubrious 
districts of the South, is situated an institution of 
learning under the auspices of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, entitled the University of the South. 
Its history is a peculiar one. It owes its origin to 
the late Bishop Leonidas Polk, of Louisiana, who 
was its Chancellor in 1863 and 1864, while a leader 
of Confederate armies as a major-general. His 
idea was to concentrate the interests of the several 
Southern Dioceses of the church upon one great 
school of learning, and in 1856 he issued an 
address to the bishops of several Southern dioceses, 
upon the subject. A number of Bishops, and 
Clerical and Lay delegates, met in Convention on 
Lookout Mountain, near Chattanooga, on the 4th 
of July, 1857. A committee was appointed to 
choose a location for the seminary, who finally 
decided upon Sewanee. Nearly 10,000 acres of 
land were secured for the University site, and 
buildings were rising when the late Civil War put 
a stop to the proceedings. After the Lambeth 
Conference in 1867, a successful effort was put forth 
in England to raise funds to finish the buildings. 
The University was completed, on a moderate scale 
in 1868, and it is now, as we learn from a recent 
Calendar of the institution in a flourishing state, 
with the Right Rev. W. M. Green, D.D., of Mis- 
sissippi, as Chancellor. It is situated in one of the 
most picturesque regions in the world: and may be 
easily reached by the Nashville and Chattanooga 
railway as far as Cowan Station, and thence nine 
miles by the railway of Sewanee Mining and Rail- 
way company’s road, 





OBITUARY. 


James H. HACKETT. 

Mr. Hackett died December 28, 1871, at his late 
residence, Jamaica, Long Island, whith was the 
home of his maternal ancestors, and is the place 
where many of them were buried. His mother 
was a daughter of the Reverend Abraham Keteltas, 
of Jamaica. His father was a British officer of 
Irish descent, who served in the Life Guard of the 
Prince of Orange and who came to New York, 
shortly after the close of our Revolutionary war. 

Mr. Hackett was born in the City of New York, 
at No. 72 William Street, on the 15th of March, 
1800; and was therefore at the time of his death 
nearly Seventy-two years of age. He had reached 
the Scripturally allotted time, which so few attain 
and so few surpass; and, excepting his last brief 
illness, he reached it after a time of almost unin- 
terrupted robust health. His career is somewhat 
remarkable for its variety. From 1805 to 1815, he 
was a pupil of the Union Hall Academy, of Jamai- 
ca. In 1815, he entered Columbia College. In 


1817, he withdrew from the College, and entered 
the law office of General Robert Bogardus, New 
York, as a student. In 1818, tiring of the law, he 
became a clerk to Fish and Wilcox, wholesale gro- 
cers, 120 Front Street. In 1819, he was married to 
Miss Catherine De Sugg, a light comedian and 
singer of the Park Theatre. In 1820, he removed to 
Utica, New York, where he commenced business as 
amerchant. He resided there five years, and there 
his three sqns were born; of whom the second, 
Keteltas Hackett, survives and is the present 

ecorder of New York City. In 1825, he returned 


to New York, and entered into the wholesale gro- 


cery business, but he was unsuccessful and he 
failed before the close of the year. 
In 1826, he made an experiment as an actor on 
the boards of the Park Theatre, in the character of 
stice Woodcock, in “ Love in a Village,” Mrs, 
ackett taking the part of Xosetta. His extreme 
nervousness on this occasion, so far interfered with 
his natural capacity for acting, that his friends were 
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discouraged, and endeavored to dissuade him from 
going on the stage as a profession; but he had 
made up his mind to be an actor, and he persisted 
in the attempt. A few days later, on the occasion 
of Mrs. Hackett’s benefit, he played Sy/vester Dag- 
gerwood; and following the custom of his prede- 
cessors in that part, he gave imitations of the popular 
actors of the day—Kean, Mathews, Hilson, Barnes, 
and others. His success was so marked, that all 
question of abandoning the stage was given up at 
once. Soon afterward, and by reason of his remark- 
able power as a mimic, he undertook the part of 
one of the Dromios; Barnes playing the other; 
and Hackett’s imitation of his twin-brother was so 
perfect that the audience could not tell one from 
the other. Mr. Hackett next undertook what 
seems, traditionally, to be indispensable to an 
actor—an appearance before a London audience. 
His debut was not a success; but he redeemed the 
evening by such imitations of Kean and Macready 
as had never before been witnessed by John Bull, 
and that A/¢ carried him through a short engage- 
ment. 

After his return to America, Mr. Hackett intro- 
duced and made his own Monsieur Mallett, Solomon 
Swap, Colonel Nimrod Wildfire, and Rip Van- 
Winkle. Ue also showed his versatility of talent 
by enacting Lear, Hamlet and Shylock on single 
nights and at rare intervals; but his success in these 
characters was not sufficiently marked to warrant 
their continuance. In each instance, however, he 
showed his Shakesperian scholarship and his deep 
as well as careful study of those great characters. 


Mr. Hackett’s final and chief theatrical triumph 


was his Falstaff. ‘To that character he devoted 
years of study, and on that his great reputation as 
an actor depends. He identified himself with the 
part as has Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle and 
Sothern in Lord Dundreary. And like theirs, his 
study was his own; for the great models in that 
part, Cook, Stephen Kemble, and others, had passed 
away before Mr. Hackett could comprehend them. 
He never saw a Falstaff on the stage from whom 
he could learn anything. Being thus thrown upon 
the resources of his own genius for the development 
of that celebrated character, he wrought it out to 
so much perfection, that of late days, no actor in 
America has attempted to compete with him in its 
rformance. 

Mr. Hackett’s is one uf the few instances in the- 
atrical annals where a man has succeeded on the 
stage without being previously trained to it. He 
overleaped the ordinarily indispensable apprentice- 
ship to the art and landed among the experts, as by 
a parabola. 

Mr. Hackett’s fame as an actor is secure; and his 
name will go down to posterity as one of the 
greatest whom our country has produced; yet to his 
personal friends—and they are “ Legion’’—his ge- 
nial social qualities are more to be remembered 
and regretted than his artistic powers. He was the 
very prince of companions, whether at a dinner 
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table, or in a social circle; in a rail-way car or a 
stage-coach, or a stroll through the streets, He 
was wise, witty, mirthful, anecdotical,—in a word, 
of things agreeable “every thing, by turns.” He 
was, as Goldsmith said of Garrick, 

“An abridgement of all that was pleasant in 
man,” and his best Epitaph is the spontaneous, wide 
spread, universal lamentation which has followed 
his final exit from the world’s stage. E. S, G. 


HENRY WAGER HALLECK. 

Major-general Henry Wager Halleck died at 
Louisville, Kentucky, on the gth of January 1872, 
at near the age of fifty-six years. He was a native 
of Oneida County, New York, where he was born 
in 1816. After a brief student life at Union Col- 
lege New York, he entered the Military Academy 
at West Point, on the Hudson, where he was grad- 
uated, the third in rank, in a class of thirty-one, in 
June 1839. He was Assistant Professor of En- 
gineering in the Academy, for about a year, and in 
1841, published a work on “ Bitumen and its Uses,” 
In 1845, he went abroad, and visited and inspected 
the fortifications and military establishments in most 
of the countries of Europe. Inthe winter of 1846, 
he delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boston, 
a series of Lectures on the Science of War which 
were subsequently published under the title of 
“ Elements of Military Art and Science,” with an 
introductory chapter on the “ Justifiableness of War.” 

He entered the service against Mexico in 1846, 
as a lieutenant, and in 1847, was made Captain, by 
brevet, for gallant conduct. From 1847 to 1849, 
he was Secretary of State of California, under the 
military governorship of Generals Kearney, Mason, 
and Riley; and chief of Staff to Commodore Shy- 
brick in naval and military operations on the Pacife 
coast during part of that time. He was a member 
of the Convention to form and of a Committee to 
draft a State Constitution for California in 1849. 
He resigned his commission in 1854, and com- 
menced the practice of law iu San Francisco, 

On the 17th of August, 1861, Captain Halleck 
was commissioned a Major-general in the United 
States army, and was appointed to succeed General 
Fremont in the command of the Western Depart- 
ment with head-quarters at St. Louis. Early in 
April, 1862, (having directed the campaign in the 
South West from his permanent head-quarters at 
St. Louis) he assumed the command of the army 
before Corinth, and conducted the siege to a suc- 
cessful issue. The disastrous results of the cam- 
paign before Richmond in June and July of that 
year, caused the President to call General Halleck 
to Washington City to act as General-in-chief of 
all the land forces, and on the 15th of July he en- 
tered upon that important duty. He was super- 
seded by General (now President) Grant who 
was appointed Lieutenant-General early in 1864. 

General Halleck was the author of several other 
works of note, besides those above mentioned. 
His “Report on Military Defences,” was an able 











one. He translated “The Mining Laws of Spain 
and Mexico,” and “De Fooz on the Laws of 
Mines.” In 1861, his international law, or rules 
regulating the “ Intercourse of States in Peace and 
War,” was published, and in 1866, an abridgement 
of it for the use of schools and colleges was issued. 
In 1864, his translation of General Jomini’s “ Life 
of Napoleon” with notes, appeared. 


NATHANIEL T. STRONG. 

On the 4th of January, 1872, Nathaniel T. 
Strong, an eminent chief of the remnant of the 
Seneca tribe of Indians, died at their reservation 
in Chautauqua County, New York. He was born 
on the Cataraugus Creek in the year 1810, and his 
Indian name was Honnondeuh. His father was 
the late Captain Strong who was a leading Sachem 
and warrior among the Seneca’s during a portion 
of the second War for Independence, in 1812-15, 
and participated in several engagements on the 
Niagara frontier. 

Mr. Strong was, in many respects, a most remark- 
able man. He received very little education in 
boyhood, but possessed of a vigorous and inquiring 
mind, a reflective habit, a retentive memory, and a 
remarkable perception of the harmony of things 
and events, he became a profound thinker, and 
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through his love of books, the custodian of a large 
amount of useful knowledge. 

He was, at one time, a man of mark in Wash- 
ington and other Cities, where ever business con- 
nected with the administration of the affairs of his 
people called him, about thirty years ago. He was 
then in the prime of life, and retained much of the 
personal beauty which distinguished his youth, and 
which, added to grace of manner, fluency in con- 
versation, and a vivacity unusual with his race, 
made him a great favorite wherever, he was known. 
His conversation was always kindly, easy, and 
adorned with frequent flashes of wit; and in his 
deportment he was the model of a courteous 
gentleman. 

A few years ago Mr. Strong delivered a most re- 
markable lecture on Red Jacket, at St. James’ Hall, 
in Buffalo, in the presence of a very large and ap- 
preciative audience. It was full of the beauty and 
pathos of language, and happy expressions of 
imagery which have so often marked the eloquence 
of Indian orators, and made a marked impression. 
Some passages from that address are given in Mr. 
Bryant’s notes on page 114 of the RECORD. 

Mr. Strong was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and died in the full enjoyment of the 
Christian faith, at the age of nearly 62 years. 





LITERARY 


Announcements.—Virtue and Yorston, 12, Dey 
Street, New York, announce as nearly ready a 
“History of the City of New York, from the Dis- 
covery to the Present day,” by WILLIAM L. STONE, 
author of “The Life and Times of Sir William 
Johnson, &c. &c. &c. This work of which a more 
extended notice will be given hereafter, promises, 
by the well known character of the author as a 
careful and painstaking historian, and the table of 
contents before us, to be a most important work, as 
it will embrace the history of the dominion first 
known as “ Niew Netherland, and then as New 
York,” from the year 1598 to 1872. 


Life and Letters of CATHERINE M. SEDGWICK, 
Edited by Mary E. DEwry. New York; Harper 
& Brothers, 1871, 12 mo., pp. 446. For many 
years Miss Sedgwick held a conspicuous place in 
the field of American literature, as a graceful and 
pleasing writer of fiction. The first of her stories 
entitled “ The New England Tale,” was published 
anonymously in 1822. Its success determined her 
future course, Her latest novel entitled “ Married 
or Single,” appeared in 1857, when she was about 
seventy years of age. Her “ Letters from abroad to 
Kindred at Home,” published in 1841, after she 
had made a European tour, were very popular. She 
wrote many tales for magazines, and was particu- 
larly fond of writing for the instruction of children. 









NOTICES. 


The volume before us contains a large number of 
her sprightly and interesting letters written to 
friends of every degree, the first to her father, dated 
April 1800, when she was about thirteen years of 
age, and the last to Mrs. Charles E. Butler, in 
July, 1867, which did not reach its destination, 
until after Miss Sedgwick’s death. The first 
seventy pages of the book is a charming Auto- 
biography—an account of her childhood and early 
youth, written to “ Dear little Alice” in 1853. 
The notes of her after life by the Editress, and her 
letters, compose the remainder of the interesting 
volume. 


Report of the Deputation of the American Branch 
of- the Evangelical Alliance appointed to memorialiw 
the E-mperor of Russia in ‘i. of Religious Libes ty. 
New York, Office of the Evangelical Alliance, 
1871, 8 vo., pp. 32. This pamphlet gives a history 
of a most interesting portion of a remarkable move- 
ment in the religious world, The Evangelical 
Alliance, composed of‘Christians of different nation- 
alities and creeds was founded in London in 1846, 
for the purpose of promoting liberty and Christian 
Union. One of its chief objects is to bring about a 
mitigation, if not an abrogation of penal laws in all 
countries against the free exercise of the rights of 
conscience in matters of religious belief and prac- 
tice. In 1870, the subject of religious persecution 
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in Russia was pressed upon the attention of the 
Alliance, by an appeal from Switzerland. Other 
appeals came, and it was finally determined to send 
a deputation to the enlightened Emperor of Russia 
to ask for a change in the penal laws of the Empire 
against the rights of conscience. The American 
branch of the Alliance appointed its share of the 
deputation early in 1871, composed of the follow- 
ing named gentlemen: The Rev. WILLIAM 
Apams, D.D., LL.D.; the Hon. NATHAN BisHop, 
LL.D.; JoHn Crossy BROWNE, SALMON P. 
Cuase, Chief Justice of the United States; the 
Hon. WittiAM E. Dopce; Cyrus W. FIELb, 
the Right Rev. Charles P. McItvain, D.D,, D.C, 
L..; Prof. SamuEL F. B. Morse, LL.D.; the Hon. 
Perer Parker, M.D.; Prof. PHILLIP ScHarFF, 
D.D.; the Rev. NoAn Hunt ScHENCK, D.D.; 
Bishop MatrHew Simpson, D.D., LL.D; The 
Rev. Epwarp A. WasHBURN, D.D.; NORMAN 
WHITE. 

Professor MorsE was elected chairman, and Dr, 
ScuarrF Secretary, of the deputation. Some of the 
deputation could not leave home; the following 
members proceeded to England: The Rev. WIL- 
11AM Apams, D.D., LL.D.; the Hon. NATHAN 
‘Bisnor, LL.D.; the Hon. W. E. Dopce; Cyrus 
W. Frievp; the Right Rev. C. P. McILvatn, 
D.D., D.C.L.; Prof. Puitiip Scuarr, D.D.; the 
Rev. Noan Hunt ScHenck, D.D.; the Rev. 
Epwarp A. WAsHBURN, D.D. They were met 
by the deputations of that country and from the 
continent, in London, on the 27th of June, 1871. 
They proceeded to the continent, and a sub-com- 
mittee of the deputation had an audience with the 
Emperor's Prime Minister, as the sovereign’s imme- 
diate representative, at Fredrichshafen in Wiirtem- 
burgh. The Report under consideration gives a mi- 
nute history of this special movement of the Alliance 
from its conception to its conclusion, and warrants 
us in believing that the decree of Alexander which 
gave freedom to 28,000,000 Serfs, will be speedily 
followed by a decree giving religious freedom to 
every subject of his great Empire. “The Embassy 
has accomplished a.. that could reasonably be ex- 
pected,” says the Report signed by Professor Morse 
as President, and Dr. Schaff as Secretary, on the 
13th of November, 1871. 


The Story of a Famous Book; An Account of 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin's Autobiography, by SAM- 
uEL A. GREEN, M.D., Boston: For Private Dis- 
tribution, 1871—8 vo., pp. 14. This is a paper re- 
printed in pamphlet form, which originally appeared 
in the “Atlantic Monthly,” in February, 1871. 
Dr. Green has here brought together in a pleasing 
manner, the curious facts concerning the Autobiog- 
raphy of Dr. Franklin, a work which has ever held 
a notable place in American literature. “It was 
perhaps,” Dr. Green remarks, “the earliest Ameri- 
can book that acquired and sustained a general 
and permanent reputation.” It was written-at dif- 
ferent times, and in different places. The first part, 
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coming down to Franklin’s marriage in 1730, was 
written at Terryford, England, in 1771, while he 
was visiting the Bishop of St. Asaph, after having 
made a journey with his son in search of the history 
of his ancestors. The second part was begun in 
1784, when he was 79 years of age. It was written 
when he was residing at Passy, near Paris;! and 
the third part, begun in 1778, was written at his 
house in Philadelphia. 

This work was first published in the French 
language at Paris, immediately after Dr. Franklin’s 
death in 1790, and an English translation of it was 
issued from the press in London by two different 
—s in 1793. It was again published among 

is works collected and edited by his grandson 
Wm. Temple Franklin in 1817-18. Five editions, 
each a separate translation from the English, have 
been published in Paris, Finally the autograph 
MS. of Franklin, to which he had made some 
additions only a few months before his death, came 
into the hands of the Hon. John Bigelow, American 
Minister at the court of Napoleon III. This has 
been published, and it is the only genuine copy 
from Franklin’s MS. His grandson took many 
liberties with it; Bigelow’s edition is a faithful 
copy from the original. Dr. Green gives a very 
clear and interesting account of the original MS., 
its translations, alterations and publications. 


The Life of Hernando Cortez, by ARTHUR 
Hers. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1871, 
pp. 307. This is one of his charming monographs 
which have from time to time flowed from the pen 
of the Oxford professor, who is one of England’s 
most agreeable and popular writers, and who 
always employs sical English in his composi- 
tions. ‘This littlé*volume forms one of Putnam’s 
series of “Pi Histories.” The story of the 
life of the conqueror of Montezuma*is told in a, 
concise manner, and with such clearness that he 
seems to stand out in grand relief before us. The 
author gives us a vivid picture of the strange career 
of Cortez from his early youth in his native Estra 
madura until his death near Seville, at the age of 
62 years. It unfolds in brief narrative all of the 
principal events in his conquest of Mexico, and 
sheds new and interesting light upon the character 
of the conqueror. The work is dedicated to Car- 
lyle in which the author says:— 

“We both believe that there is such a thing 
possible as good government, and that it would 
decidedly be desirable that men should live under 
good government. We also think that whatever a 
man does he should take great pains in doing it,— 
that in short, good work is an admirable thing. It 
is upon these points of resemblance that I also ask 
for your sympathy with Cortez. He was a man 
who loved good government, and did his work, 
according to his lights, thoroughly.” 


1 The profile of Dr. Franklin printed on the title page of 
the Recorp, is from a medallion in the possession of the 


Editor, made of the red clay of Passy, in 1777, 





